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24... .No garden-variety singer-songwriter, 


Evalyn Parry. She grew up in a household sur- 
rounded by traditional music. Now she, too, 
breathes new life into the folk tradition with her 
politics, and passion, and poetry. 
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“IT remember as a kid how, before you turn 


into a teenager and feel so embarrassed by the 
fact that your parents are into folk music, you 
still think it’s cool. Then, you think it’s super- 
cool your parents know Stan Rogers.” 
— Evalyn Parry 

“T believe in the kind of music that we are making: 
political, sometimes dirty, sometimes with mistakes 
in it. | don’t feel like I’m trying to be shocking. I feel 
I’m trying to be a completeist in terms of depicting 
what I think it’s like to be a human being.” 

— Geoff Berner 

“As achild I had the great fortune to experience a 
lot of music around me, like my grandfather holding 
me in his arms while playing the fiddle. | may have 
been three, but it really stayed with me.” 

— Bob Lanois 
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62 ....Song: All the Good Times, tradi- 
tional, arranged by Kim Beggs 


66.25. Two Quebec fiddle tunes: André a 
Toto and Cog du Pécher — arranged by 
Pascal Gemme. 
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Ry Cooder 


My Name 
ls Buddy 


My Name Is Buddy is a journey, 

a phantasmagorical rendering in 
music, words and pictures of the 
travels of three unlikely cohorts - 
Buddy Red Cat, Lefty Mouse and 
Reverend Tom Toad - as they 
meander through the west "in the 
days of labor, big bosses, farm 
failures, strikes, company cops, 
sundown towns, hobos and trains... 
the America of yesteryear." 


Ry Cooder 


Ry Cooder's new recording My 
Name Is Buddy features guests: 
Van Dyke Parks, Jim Keltner, Pete 
Seeger, Mike Seeger, Paddy 
Maloney, Jacky Terrasson, Flaco 
Jimenez, Jon Hassell, Bobby King, 
Terry Evans, Joachim Cooder and 
Juliette Commagere. 
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licited material. Please check with the editor prior 
to submitting any articles or artwork. We publish 
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This magazine takes its name from Nic Jones’s 
wonderful album Penguin Eggs — acollection 
of mainly traditional British folk songs revital- 
ized with extraordinary flair and ingenuity. 
Released in Britain in 1980, it has grown into a 
source of inspiration for such young, gifted per- 
formers as Kate Rusby and Eliza Carthy. 

Nic, sadly, suffered horrific injuries in a car 
crash in 1982 and has never fully recovered. He 
now seldom performs. His care and respect 
shown for the tradition and prudence to recog- 
nize the merits of innovation makes Penguin 
Eggs such an outrageously fine recording. This 
magazine strives to reiterate that spirit. Nic 
Jones’s Penguin Eggs is available through Topic 
Records. 

Penguin Eggs is published and printed in 
Canada and acknowledges the generous finan- 
cial support from the Alberta Foundation for the 
Arts and the Government of Canada through the 
Publications Assistance Program and the 
Canada Magazine Fund toward our mailing, edi- 
torial and production costs. 
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editorial 


In the latest edition of the fine Scottish maga- 
zine The Living Tradition, writer Pete Wood asks, 
“Are the folk clubs doomed and does it matter?” 
In the early *70s, there were thousands of clubs 
around the U.K. but only a fraction remain. And 
the ones that still exist cater to an age groupf of 
around 60. The clubs did not adapt to trends and 
now suffer from an exclusivity that discourages 
younger participation. More fundamentally, 
youngsters do not want to hang about with “old 
people” and need to run their own clubs, he writes. 

In the current Folkprints — the Ontario Council 
of Folk Festivals’ newsletter — an emotional Elly 
Tose laments the recent closure of Mundy’s Bay 
Folk Society after 17 years and the general apathy 
of folk fans around the Thunder Bay, ON, area 
where she lives. “Does no one [want] to support 
the little venues and the volunteer-run societies 
that struggle to present great music on extremely 
tight budgets?” she writes. 

While one can sympathize with Elly’s frustra- 
tion, and share her loss over the closure of the so- 
ciety due to a “sharp decline in audience num- 
bers’’, it’s surely no coincidence that thousands of 
miles away Pete Wood shares the same concerns. 

There’s nothing more enjoyable than listening 
to a favourite performer in an intimate folk club. 
And who, in their right mind, cannot acknowl- 
edge the past role of clubs and societies nurturing 
new talent? Not me. But the young emerging per- 
formers we’ve recently interviewed for this mag- 
azine have all taken a do-it-yourself approach to 
establishing themselves. At the most funda- 
mental, grassroots level, the likes of Dyad, Old 
Crow Medicine Show, The Gruff, Crooked Still 
...took their first tentative steps playing open 
mics, house concerts or busking on the streets. 

[recently went to hear solo accordion, klezmer, 
songwriter Geoff Berner perform at the Power 
Plant—a non-folk venue on the University of 
Alberta campus — and found, to my astonishment, 
that the place was absolutely packed. The same 
thing the following week with American song- 
writer Josh Ritter. And what’s more, the students 
paid dutiful attention throughout both shows. 

While audiences dwindle and folk clubs and so- 
cietys continue to close, alternative venues that 
appeal to the young obviously have momentum. 
And I find it invigorating drawing from the ener- 
gy and enthusiasm of such places as the Power 
Plant. As a complete tumaround to conventional 
thinking, wouldn’t it be brilliant to see older folk 
fans show up at venues that support the young? 
Ultimately, it’s the music that’s important. And in 
the right hands, it is largely ageless. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


"This generation today and the people from 
’ Oy generation, they need to hear this. With 


we gol to keep on, We have to remember what 
we've been through." - Mavis 


-MAVIS 
- STAPLES 


WELL NEVER TURN BACK 
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Produced By 
RY COODER The Frames “the Cost” 
) In Stores Now 


Raw and powerlul, this album feats caquisite perlormanccs 
from Mavis alg with stellar backing from: 
RY COODER, MIKE ELIZONDO, 
JIM KELTNER, JOACHIM COODER 


Kackeround vocals are provided by: 
LADYSMITH BLACK MAMBAZO 
as well 2s original members of the 
SNCC FREEDOM SINGERS 
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Cathie Ryan + Mar. 22 
Roger Day + Mar.24 


Decidedly Jazz 
Danceworks * Mar.27 & 28 


David Clayton-Thomas - Apr. 13 


John Wort Hannam 
CD Release * Apr. 14 


Eric Bibb * Apr.20 
Nnenna Freelon > Apr.21 


Colin Linden with 
Whitey Johnson - Apr. 26 


Tickets 459-1542 
or ticketmaster 


www.ardentheatre.com 
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Paul Simon 
Michael Franti 
Danny Michel 
Bob Dylan 


Blackie & The Rodeo Kings 


Feist 


Mark Knopfler & Emmylou Harris 


Bruce Cockburn 
Peter Mulvey 

Tom Wilson 

Tom Waits 

Kinnie Starr 

Neko Case 
Various Artists 
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Serena Ryder 
The Wailin’ Jennys 
Rosanne Cash 
AA Sound System 
Grupo Fantasma 
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Sufjan Stevens 
Cat Power 
Karen Dalton 
Tom Waits 
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Various Artists 
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Neil Young 
Shins 
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Loreena McKennitt 
Rachid Taha 

Ali Farka Toure 
Marco Calliari 
Michel Faubert 

Ali Farka Toure 
Agnés Jaoui 

Gob Iron 

Volée d’Castors 
Lila Downs 


Duane Andrews 
Hey Rosetta! 
Great Big Sea 
Cheryl Hickman 
Amelia Curran 
Blair Harvey 
Loreena McKennitt 
Ron Hynes 

Ed Kavanagh 


Mark Knopfler & Emmylou Harris 


Lucinda Williams 
Norah Jones 
Nickodemus 
Andy Palacio 
Vieux Farka Touré 
Jim Byrnes 

Po’ Girl 

Various Artists 
Arcade Fire 
Michael Franti 


Lucinda Williams 

Tom Waits 

J.J. Cale & Eric Clapton 
Rodrigo y Gabriela 
Various Artists 

Guy Clark 

Ruthie Foster 

John Hammond 

Bob Dylan 

Highwater Jug Band 


Loreena McKennitt 
Shakira 
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Various Artists 
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NewseGossip* RumoureTattle 


Joni Mitchell started 2007 centre stage. She 
was inducted into the Canadian Songwriters 
Hall of Fame, January 28th, at a gala dinner at 
the Metro Toronto Convention Centre. Her 
award was presented by Herbie Hancock. 
Tributes on the night came from, amongst oth- 
ers, author Margaret Atwood. Singer-song- 
writer James Taylor, paid his respects by per- 


forming Mitchell’s Woodstock. “I first heard 
Joni Mitchell’s music in Paul McCartney’s of- 
fice at Apple Records in London in 1968,” 
Taylor said from the stage. Apparently, 
Canadian soprano Measha Brueggergosman, 
proved the highlight of the night with a cover of 
Mitchell’s classic Both Sides Now. And Chaka 
Kahn performed Help Me, with a little help 
from Hancock. 

The late Canadian country pioneer, Wilf 
Carter, also know as Montana Slim, was also 
inducted that night. 

Little more than a week later The Alberta 
Ballet premiered Dancing Joni: The Fiddle and 
The Drum, February 8, in Calgary. A collabora- 
tion by Mitchell and choreographer Jean 
Grand-Maitre, it featured a cast of twenty-six 
dancers. Mitchell provided the music from her 
back catalogue and designed the stage setting, 
which included her latest paintings — images of 
war, destruction and violence in eerie colours — 
projected on to three large canvass screens. The 


general theme of the ballet addressed environ- 


Joni Mitchell 
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mental, social and political issues. The Calgary 
Sun described it as: “An evening that dazzles 
with its audacity and inventiveness.” 

Nonesuch records will release A Tribute to 
Joni Mitchell, in May. The 12-track set will in- 
clude Mitchell covers by Prince, James 
Taylor, Bjork, Elvis Costello, Emmylou 
Harris, k.d. lang, Sufjan Stevens, and Sarah 
McLachlan’s take on Blue. 

The 63-year-old Mitchell also recently an- 
nounced a return to the recording studio, though 
she angrily quit the music business five years 
ago, calling it ‘a cesspool.” It’s rumoured the al- 


bum will tackle current events and may be dis- 


tributed by Internet. “I would never take another 


deal in the record business,” she said in 2002. 
& @ 

Loreena McKennitt will tour this spring for 
the first time since 1998. She begins March 11 
in Stuttgart, Germany, and will perform 20 con- 
certs in nine European countries. She then re- 
turns to Canada for a 26-date sojourn that be- 
gins at Toronto’s Massey Hall April 15 and con- 
cludes in Victoria, BC, May 19. The dates inbe- 
tween are largely scheduled for U.S. cities. 
McKennitt plans a second string of North 
American dates in the fall that will include more 
Canadian concerts. 

The PBS-TYV special, Loreena McKennitt: 
Nights From the Alhambra, will be seen 


throughout the U.S. beginning in March. Her 


Loreena McKennitt 


current recording, An Ancient Muse, released 
November 21, has sold more than half a million 
copies worldwide. It has already surpassed plat- 
inum status in Canada and has earned her a 
Juno nomination as Artist of the Year 

& & 

Kate and Anna McGarrigle: Songs and 
Stories, by Anna’s husband, Dane Lanken, de- 
tails the sisters’ remarkable journey from a quiet 
Québec village to universal acclaim. Released 
February 13 by Penumbra Press, it tells their 
story in text, in songs, in scores of pictures from 
family snaps to formal portraits, and in the 
words of leading journalists from around the 
world. It also includes a Kate and Anna 
McGarrigle songbook with complete lyrics and 
full musical notation to 34 favourite Kate and 
Anna’s songs. To order go to www.penumbra- 
press.com. Lanken is a newspaper and maga- 
zine writer, and the author of such books as 
Montreal Movie Palaces. 

¢ ¢ 

Noted Canadian luthier Grit Laskin will ap- 
peared on a two-hour documentary special 
about guitars on Japan’s national TV network, 
NHK, March 29. The high definition channel 
spent a day in January filming and interviewing 
Laskin in his Toronto studio. He is the only solo 
luthier from North America included in the 
film. He'll share screen time with the legendary 


Les Paul and Mac Yashuda (owner of the 


= 


world’s greatest guitar collection) and Gibson 
Guitars, among many others. Laskin has built 
guitars for the likes of Stan Rogers, James 
Keelaghan, Ottmar Liebert and Rik 
Emmett and is recognised for his intricate in- 
lay designs. 

& & & 

After a little over two years and one album, 
multi-instrumentalist Annabelle Chvostek has 
left the The Wailin’ Jennys to persue her solo 
interests. Founding members Nicky Mehta 
and Ruth Moody have now recruited New 
York-based Heather Masse to take Chvostek’s 
place after their January and February 
European tour. A Jazz Voice graduate of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, Masse 
is a former member of The Wayfaring 
Strangers, Joy Kills Sorrow and Heather & 
The Barbarians. Chvostek replaced founding 
member Cara Luft at the tail end of 2004. 

The Jennys performed at the Transaltlantic 
Sessions at Celtic Connections in Glasgow in 
January. Their contribution included three 
songs backed by Jerry Douglas, Aly Bain, 
Phil Cunningham, Bruce Molsky, Donald 
Shaw, Michael McGoldrick and James 
Mackintosh (Shooglenifty). The Jennys cur- 
rent album, Firecracker, spent over 30 weeks 
in the Top 5 of the Billboard magazine’s 
Bluegrass chart in the past year. 

And speaking of the Scottish band 
Shooglenifty, Inuit throat-singer Tanya Tagaq 
Gillis is a guest on their latest album Troots. 

& & 

Original founding member of The Bills, 
bassist Scott White, recently rejoined the band 
after a 10 year stint playing with the Cirque du 
Soleil in Germany. Glen Manders, the band’s 
bassist since 1998, has returned to university to 
finish up a science degree. Bills’ guitarist, 


Chris Frye is currently touring and promoting 
his solo release Raised on Rhythm And Rhyme. 
The Bills intend recording the follow-up to 
their award-winning 2004 release, Let ‘Em Run, 
later in the year. 

e & 

Songwriters Johnny Eden and Derek Olive 
begin a MUSICYCLE cross-Canada tour in 
Powell River, BC, in May. Eden and Olive will 
pedal some 6,500 kilometres, packing guitars 
and camping. gear while playing festivals, 
house concerts and cafés along the way. The 
tour concludes in Halifax, NS, in September. 
The tour aims to highlight the possibilities for 
merging musical touring with sustainable 
transportation. For their tour info and tales 
from the road go to www.derekolive.com or 
www.johnnyeden.com 

e & & 

When Paul ‘Lolly’ Lawton — the former 
drummer with The Paperboys — died in a trag- 
ic industrial accident in 2005, he left numerous 
original songs recorded on several mini discs. 
These songs featured Lawton’s voice and 
acoustic guitar. Throughout November and 
December, The Paperboys, Rob Bracken, 
Andy Collins, Tim Readman, Big Head 
Project and Cody Westman — musicians 
Lawton played music with over the years — re- 
recorded all of his songs as well as adding to 
the existing voice and guitar arrangements. 
Through their efforts, Great Stuff : The Songs 
of Paul “Lolly“” Lawton, is now available 
through online distributor CD Baby at: 
http://cdbaby.com/cd/paullollylawton 

All proceeds from the sale of this disc will go to 
a charity chosen by Matt and Christine Lawton 
—Lolly’s parents. 


& & 
Mundy’s Bay Folk Society in Midland, ON, 


Ruth Moody. &. Heather Masse 


News —, 


has closed its doors after 17 years. The club 
held its last concert November 24 with Greg 
Hobbs the final performer. Declining audi- 
ences and financial hardship led to its demise. 
The club has hosted the likes of Fred 
Eaglesmith, James Gordon and Tanglefoot 
in the past. 

The Sidetrack Cafe — an Edmonton, AB, in- 
stitution for quality live music for the past 26 
years — also closed its doors for good, 
February 15.The owners cited financial prob- 
lems. The ’Track has hosted countless national 
and international folk and roots artists over the 
years. The likes of Richard Thompson, 
Oysterband, Steve Forbert and Taj Mahal 
all graced its stage at one time. It also hosted 
numerous emerging Canadian talent including 
k.d. lang, Sarah McLachlan, Sarah Harmer 
and Ron Sexsmith. 

One door closes and another opens. . . 
Montreal singer-songwriter Mick O’Grady 
has opened an intimate 60-seat concert room in 
Longueuil, just off the island of Montreal. 

“Tt sounds amazing for acoustic instru- 
ments,” says O’Grady. * The ceilings are 20 
foot high and create a cathedral type of sound.” 
Any artists passing through Montreal on tour 
and interested in a date should contact him at 
450-672-5233 or mickogrady@sympatico.ca 

& & & 

Henry Kolenko has replaced Dugg 
Simpson as artistic director of Vancouver’s 
CelticFest. The fourth annual event runs from 
March 14 — 18 and will feature more than 60 
events scheduled at dozens of venues along 
Granville Street in the heart of downtown 
Vancouver. Musicians set to performer during 
this year’s festivities include: Ashley 
Maclsaac, Spirit of the West, (former 
Tannahill Weaver) Alan MacLeod, Tim 
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Confirmed acts for 2007... 


Buffy Sainte-Marie 
Damien Dempsey 
Baka Beyond 

T Nile 

Seth Lakeman 
Marty Stuart 

Utah Phillips 

Connie Kaldor 
Ozomatli 

Darrell Scott 
Crooked Still 

. +. plus fifty more artists 
yet to be announced 


Tickets go on sale June | 
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Readman, Daniel Lapp, Oliver Schroer, 


Tom Landa, Geoffrey Kelly and The Shona 
le Mottée Band. For more information: 
www.celticfestvancouver.com 

& 

Tanglefoot will take part in the re-dedica- 
tionE ceremonies of the Vimy Ridge Memorial 
in Vimy, France. The memorial built in 1936 to 
honour the Canadian soldiers who died there in 
1917 has undergone a three year restoration 
and will be re-dedicated on April 7. Tanglefoot 
will be on hand to sing their acappella ballad 
Vimy. Their recently released current album, 
Dancing Like Flames, is their first studio al- 
bum since 2002. 

¢ & 

Accordionist Frank Maher received the 
Stompin’ Tom Award at the East Coast Music 
Association Awards in Halifax, NS, February 
18. The Stompin’ Tom Awards (named after 
Canadian icon Stompin’ Tom Connors) are 
presented annually by the association to un- 
sung heroes of the music industry in each of its 
regions: New Brunswick, Newfoundland & 
Labrador, mainland Nova Scotia, Cape Breton 
and Prince Edward Island. 

& & 

CTY will broadcast the 2007 Juno Awards 
live from Saskatoon, SK, Sunday April 1. 
Category nominees pertaining to this magazine 
include Roots & Traditional Album Of The 
Year, Solo: Milly's Cafe - Fred J. Eaglesmith; 
When We Get There - Lennie Gallant; An 
Ancient Muse - Loreena McKennitt; 
Yellowjacket - Stephen Fearing; We Belong To 
The Gold Coast - Steve Dawson. 

Roots & Traditional Album Of The Year, 
Group: Let’s Frolic - Blackie & The Rodeo 
Kings; Hello Love - The Be Good Tanyas; 
Migrations - The Duhks; Bloom - The 


McDades; Firecracker - The Wailin’ Jennys. 

Blues Album Of The Year: Colin James & 
The Little Big Band 3 - Colin James; Easin’ 
Back To Tennessee - Colin Linden; Acoustic 
David Gogo; House Of Refuge - Jim Byrnes; 
The Way It Feels - Roxanne Potvin. 

Aboriginal Recording Of The Year: Seeds - 
Digging Roots; Burn - Jason Burnstick; Sedz 
- Leela Gilday; Stay Red - Northern Cree : 
Blood Red Earth - Susan Aglukark. 

World Music Album Of The Year: African 
Guitar Summit IT - Alpha Ya Ya Diallo, 
Mighty Popo, Adam Solomon, Pa Joe, 


Madagascar Slim and Donné Robert: Coeur 


Vagabond - Bia Audiogram, Kaba Horo - 

Lubo Alexandrov; Bahiatronica - Monica 

Freire; The Edge - Mr. Something Something. 
e & 

Winners at the 2007 Grammy Awards, 
February 11, included: Best Country 
Instrumental Performance: Whiskey Before 
Breakfast, Bryan Sutton & Doc Watson; 
Best Bluegrass Album: /nstrumentals, Ricky 
Skaggs And Kentucky Thunder; Best 
Traditional Blues Album: Risin’ With The 
Blues, Ike Turner; Best Contemporary Blues 
Album: After The Rain Irma Thomas; Best 
Traditional Folk Album: We Shall Overcome N 
The Seeger Sessions, Bruce Springsteen; Best 
Contemporary Folk/Americana Album: 
Modern Times, Bob Dylan; Best Native 
American Music Album: Dance With The Wind, 
Mary Youngblood; Best Hawaiian Music 


Album: Legends Of Hawatian Slack Key Guitar 


N Live From Maui, Various Artists; Best 
Traditional World Music Album: Blessed, 


Iam aDJ-—Iam what I play 


Jo Beattie hosts Off The Beaten Track on 
CFUR - the campus radio station at the 
University of Northern British Columbia in 
Prince George. A one-hour program with oc- 
casional two-hour specials, Off The Beaten 
Track began in 2003 and runs the gamut 
from hiphop to blues to contemporary folk, 
jazz, world, electronica and more. It also in- 
cludes special guests and phone interviews. 
Beattie co-founded the Prince George 
Folkfest in 2003 and her radio program 
seemed a logical place to air music submitted 
to the festival. “Being involved in the sta- 
tion,”’she says “‘is a very useful tool in help- 
ing to keep up with trends in new music. In 


News — 


Soweto Gospel Choir; Best Contemporary 
World Music Album: Wonder Wheel - Lyrics b) 
Woody Guthrie, The Klezmatics 

@ @ 


The Ontario Council of Folk Festivals will 


hold its 21st Annual Conference in London, 
ON, October | 1-14 at the London Convention 
Centre. The OCFF conference is widely re- 
garded as the premier event of its kind in 
Canada with upwards of 700 delegates attend- 
ing daily workshops and nightly showcases. 
Conference registration is now open. It also 
has a number of imminent deadlines: early 
bird registration for members, April 30. 
Submission deadlines for Songs From The 
Heart Songwriter Awards, May 4. Submission 
deadlines for official showcases, May 11th. 
For more information go to www.ocff.ca or 
call 1-888-292-6233.E 
¢ 

The U.K.’s inaugural Folk Industry 
Conference runs March 9 - 1] at Bosworth 
Hall, Market Bosworth, Warwickshire, 
England. Intended for anyone in the folk, roots 
music scene, delegates can expected to attend 
seminars, debates and presentations from lead- 
ing industry experts. Topics include Audience 
Development, Folk in Education, The New 
Folk Activists, Folk in the Media, CD Sales 
and New Technology, the Funding of Folk, 
The Future of Folk Clubs, and more. The Folk 
Industry Conference is subsidised by Arts 
Council England. Contact i 
FolkArts England (011-44) 1629 wie, 


eee Fie RL 
827014 or info@folkarts-eng- ¥ Spb 
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short, Off The Beaten Track is all you would 
expect to hear at the Folkfest.” 

Off The Beaten Track airs each Tuesday 
from 5-6 p.m ., PST, on CFUR 88.7FM. It 
can also be heard worldwide on the Internet 
at www.cfur.ca To contact Jo Beattie through 
email: jocalico@telus.net 
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Denny Doherty 1940 - 2006 

Halifax-born Denny Doherty, the voice of 
the Mamas and the Papas, died January 19 at 
his home in Mississauga, ON. He was 66, 
writes Roddy Campbell. The group’s hits in- 
cluded California Dreamin’; Monday, 
Monday; Dream a Little Dream of Me and 
Dedicated to the One I Love. Their classic line- 
up consisted of Doherty, Cass Elliot and hus- 
band and wife John and Michelle Phillips. 

Though the Mamas and the Papas became 
associated with Los Angeles, the group had its 
origins in the Greenwich Village folk scene of 
the early 60s. Dennis Gerrard Stephen 
Doherty, born November 29, 1940, was play- 
ing in a group called the Halifax Three. After it 
broke up in 1963, he joined Cass Elliot’s 
acoustic band, the Big Three, which changed 
its name to the Mugwumps and went electric. 
Their lineup would include Zal Yanovsky, 
who co-founded the Lovin’ Spoonful. John 
Phillips, meanwhile, was playing in the 
Journeymen with Michelle, and after the 
Mugwumpps disbanded, Doherty joined them in 
the New Journeymen with Elliot. 

This quartet, with its gorgeous harmony 
singing and blend of pop and folk, went 
through several name changes before becom- 
ing the Mamas and the Papas. They sold an es- 
timated 20 million records. Internal squab- 
bling, heavy drug use and a web of love trian- 
gles ultimately led to their breakup in 1970. 
They would briefly reform in the *70s and later 
in the *80s. 

Doherty launched an acting career in the *70s 
and appeared on Broadway in the 1974 play 


Man on the Moon written by Phillips and pro- 


duced by Andy Warhol. 

Doherty was later involved in a number of 
musical projects, including an autobiographi- 
cal musical, Dream a Little Dream: The Nearly 
True Story of the Mamas and the Papas, which 
premiered in Nova Scotia in 1996 and ran in 
Toronto and New York City. He also dabbled 
in television, playing the role of the affable har- 
bourmaster in the children’s CBC-TY series 
Theodore Tugboat. 

Doherty was inducted into the Canadian 
Music Hall of Fame in 1996. The Mamas and 
the Papas were inducted into the Rock and Roll 
Hall of Fame in 1998. 


John Allan Cameron 1938 - 2006 


John Allan Cameron was a magnificent man 
who showed by example exactly how love, 
friendship, family, loyalty, heartfelt belief, fun, 
music and the vissitudes of the human condi- 
tion could fuse, by trial, error and fire, into one 
remarkable human being, writes Mitch 
Podolak. Clearly, only one JAC emerged from 
that mould. We have just lost one of the truly 
great people in Canada. 

John Allan Cameron was a grand musician 
and an extraordinary storyteller who played the 
traditional music of Cape Breton on a | 2-string 
guitar and sang and played fiddle and brought 
the music and life of Nova Scotia to us Upper 
Canadians. Not only did he come himself with 
his positive energy but he opened the way for 
others to come after him. He was a cultural in- 
stigator without whom, many of us Canadians 
would have never known about the Celtic cul- 
ture of Cape Breton at all, and without whom 
many a Maritimer would have experienced life 
in Upper Canada without joy. John Allan was a 
link to home for many people caught up with 
the necessity of survival and forced to head 
west to find work, and at the same time he was 
a link for a lot of us westerners to the east. JAC 
was a force. 

He was a man of many layers, not all of them 
so obvious, cha d’dhuin doras nach d’fhosgail 
doras. He almost ended up a clergyman and 
then a teacher and then, thanks be to God, he 
became a folksinger and earned his living at it 
—miracles occasionally happen. He certainly 
stood up time and again for his friends and his 
fellow musicians. He occasionaly got himself 
into trouble because of his immense sense of 
humour. Sitting writing this I mostly think 
about John Allan laughing on stage and bel- 
lowing, “Are you with me?” and then taking us 


all somewhere we’d never been before and 
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most likely would never be again. So goodbye 
to you John Allan Cameron from Mabou in 
Inverness County and thank you for being 
here. We’re better for it. No door ever closed, 


but another opened. 


Dutch Mason 1938 -2006 

Norman *“Dutch’ Mason, dubbed “The Prime 
Minister’ of the Blues by B.B. King, died 
December 23, age 68, in Truro, NS, writes 
Roddy Campbell. Mason suffered from several 
ailments, including diabetes and severe arthri- 
tis. Born February 19, 1938 in Lunenburg, NS, 
he was introduced to the blues through the 
recordings of B.B. King, who became a major 
influence. King gave Mason his monikor to ac- 
knowledge his contributions to the Canadian 
blues scene. He was nominated for Best Blues 
Album at the 1994 Juno Awards, and in 2005 
was inducted into the Order of Canada for his 
achievements in music. Mason’s son, Garrett, 
won a 2005 Juno for his debut blues album, 
I’m Just A Man. 


‘Sneaky’ Pete Kleinow1934 — 2006 
One of the first pedal steel players to work in 
arock context as an original member of the 
groundbreaking Flying Burrito Brothers died 
of Alzheimer’s January 6. ‘Sneaky’ Pete 
Kleinow was 72, writes Roddy Campbell. 
Born in South Bend, IN, in 1934, Kleinow 
took up the steel guitar at the age of 17. He 
moved in 1960 to Los Angeles, where he wrote 


jingles, as well as developed special effects for 
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films. He would work on movies like The 
Empire Strikes Back and The Terminator. He 
won an Emmy award in 1983 for his work on 


the mini-series The Winds of War. 

As a musician, he played clubs around Los 
Angeles and, early in 1968, met Chris Hillman 
and Gram Parsons. Together they would form 
the alt-country pioneers, The Flying Burrito 
Brothers. Besides co-founding the Brothers, 
Kleinow was a much-in-demand session musi- 
cian, recording over 200 albums with the likes 
of The Rolling Stones, John Lennon, Frank 
Zappa, Joe Cocker, Joni Mitchell, and Sly and 
the Family Stone. 

Kleinow is survived by his wife of 54 years, 
Ernestine, his daughters Anita and Tammy, and 


three sons, Martin, Aaron and Cosmo. 


Jay McShann 1916 - 2006 


Kansas City pianist, bandleader and song- 


writer Jay McShann died in hospital December 


7, after a brief illness. He was 90 years old, 
writes Roddy Campbell. He was the last of the 
great Kansas City players, and the creator of a 
style that combined swing and blues. His best 
known composition, Confessin’ The Blues, (a 
co-write with singer Walter Brown) has been 
recorded by artists like The Rolling Stones, 
B.B. King, Little Walter, Esther Phillips and 
Jimmy Witherspoon. A self-taught musician, 
McShann was born in Muskogee, OK, in 1916 
but settled in Kansas City in the mid-’30s. By 
1940, he fronted his large band, which includ- 
ed young alto sax player Charlie Parker, and 
recorded for Decca. Only Count Basie’s band 
outweighed McShann’s in terms of prestige. 
Parker’s dazzling solos on Hootie Blues was a 
high point of their sets. But World War 11 cre- 
ated havoc with the band. Many of the musi- 
cians, including McShann, were drafted into 
the army. When the war ended he put together 
a small, more R&B-bent unit and helped build 
the careers of singer Walter Brown and Jimmy 
Witherspoon. In 1988 he was inducted into the 
Blues Foundation’s Hall of Fame. His last four 
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albums, including the Grammy-nominated 
2003 release Going to Kansas City, were 
recorded for Edmonton, AB’s, Stony Plain 
Records. Three of these were co-produced by 
guitarist Duke Robillard. 


Ahmet Ertegun 1923 - 2006 


Ahmet Ertegun, who died on 14 December 
in New York, will predictably be most remem- 
bered, writes Ken Hunt, for the platinum hit- 
makers that America’s biggest independent la- 
bel championed and reaped the rewards of. Let 
us speak quietly of Ray Charles, John 
Coltrane, Charles Mingus, Aretha Franklin, 
The Rolling Stones, Cream, Led Zeppelin and 
their kind. Born in Istanbul, Turkey on July 31, 
1923, the son of a Turkish diplomat, Ertegun 
grew up in a refined, cultured environment, in 
Switzerland, Paris and then London, where his 
older brother Nesuhi took him to see Cab 
Calloway and Duke Ellington at the London 
Palladium. “I had heard jazz on records but the 
sound of those bands live was unbelievable,” 
he said. “It changed my life.” 

In 1934, his father was sent to the United 
States, and there Ahmet stayed. He started 
Atlantic Records in 1947 with a $10,000 loan 
from his dentist, Vahdi Sabit, and $2,500 from 
his partner Herb Abramson. Under Ertegun’s 
guidance, Atlantic grew into the leading US in- 
dependent label for jazz and rhythm °n’ blues, 
recording Ruth Brown, Ray Charles, LaVern 
Baker, the Drifters, John Coltrane, Charlie 
Mingus, Ornette Coleman and Roland Kirk. 

The Ertegun brothers also bank-rolled a proj- 
ect of immense significance for the worlds of 
folk, blues and gospel. That project was 
Atlantic’s Southern Heritage Folk Series 
(1960), seven LPs culled from field recordings 
collected by folklorist Alan Lomax and 
English folk singer Shirley Collins. The music 
they captured from the likes of the Mountain 
Ramblers, Hobart Smith and Lonnie and Ed 
Young remains one of the greatest treasuries of 
America’s folk ever heard. Recording 
Mississippi Fred McDowell doing Keep Your 
Lamps Trimmed And Burning and Been 
Drinkin’ Water Out Of A Hollow Log lifted him 
out of Cora, MS, and into a recording career 
and on to stages round the world. Material 
from Southern Heritage Folk Series entered 
the repertoires of many acts and actual perform- 
ances grace the acclaimed O’ Brother, Where Art 
Thou? movie and soundtrack. 

Having bought out Abramson in 1959, 


Ertegun, with Nesuhi and producer Jerry 


Wexler, built Atlantic into the biggest inde- 
pendent label in the United States. They dis- 
tributed the Stax stable of Otis Redding and 
Booker T & The MGs, had a run of soul hits 
with Solomon Burke, Wilson Pickett, Percy 
Sledge and Aretha Franklin before selling 
Atlantic to Warner Bros in 1967 for $17.5 mil- 
lion. Ertegun, however, stayed on as chairman 
and subsequently signed Crosby, Stills & 
Nash, Yes, Led Zeppelin, Bette Midler and, of 
course, the Rolling Stones. 

Ertegun then became one of the prime 
movers behind the establishment of the Rock 
and Roll Hall of Fame in 1985 and was himself 


the first non-performer to be inducted, in 1987. 


Robert Jr. Lockwood 1915 - 2006 


More than anyone, save Johnny Shines, 
Robert Jr. Lockwood nurtured the blues guitar 
legacy of his stepfather — the almost mythical 
Robert Johnson. Lockwood died aged 91, 
November 23, in Cleveland, writes Roddy 
Campbell. 

Robert Jr.’s first instrument was the organ but 
when Johnson took up with Lockwood’s moth- 
er Esther, he gravitated towards the guitar. 
“Robert wouldn’t show me stuff but once or 
twice, but when he’d come back I'd be playing 
it.” recounted Lockwood in Robert Palmer’s 
1981 book, Deep Blues. 

Born on March 27, 1915, in Turkey Scratch, 
AK, the connection with Johnson — only three 
years his senior — was a constant source of 
frustration: audiences were unfailingly curious 
to hear him re-enact Johnson’s music, but too 
often indifferent to his own. Lockwood, 
though, was a considerable musician in his 


own right. He gave B.B. King guitar lessons. 


He toured and performed regularly with Sonny 


Jay McShann 


Boy Williams (Rice Miller) on the pioneering 
blues radio show King Biscuit Time broadcast 
from KFFA in Helena, AK. It made them stars 
across the South. 


But by 1950, Lockwood had settled in 


Chicago and became largely a sideman and 


session musician, working and recording with 
the likes of Muddy Waters, Howlin’ Wolf, 
Sunnyland Slim, Roosevelt Sykes and Little 
Walter, including the latter’s hit My Babe. 

Lockwood relocated to Cleveland in 1961 
with Williams and remained there, occasional- 
ly working outside music while he and his 
wife, Annie, raised their children. 

Lockwood and Johnny Shines’s recording 
Hangin’ On was named Best Traditional Blues 
Album at the first Blues Music Awards in 
1980. Verve Records released Lockwood’s 
I’ve Got to Find Me a Woman in 1998. It was 
nominated for a Grammy Award, as was his 
Delta Crossroads (2003). 

For the last few years, he was a member of the 
Delta Blues Cartel —a quartet of blues veterans 
including Henry Townsend, David “Honeyboy’ 
Edwards and Homesick James. Each had once 
crossed paths with Robert Johnson. Lockwood 
was inducted into the Blues Hall of Fame in 
1989 and in 1995 he received the National 
Heritage Fellowship Award, America’s most 


prestigious traditional arts award. 


Snooky Prior 1921 - 2006 


Snooky Prior, who helped make the harmon- 
ica an integral part of modern blues, died 
October 18, 2006. He was 85, writes Roddy 
Campbell. Pryor was born in Lambert, MS, 
September 15, 1921. Throughout the mid to 
late “30s he wandered throughout the South 
playing juke joints and on street corners before 
serving in the army during World War II. 
When he was discharged in 1945, he settled in 
Chicago and began working with Homesick 


James, Floyd Jones and others around the 


city’s Maxwell Street area. He recorded 
Telephone Blues in 1948 for Planet Records 
and it is now widely regarded as one of the first 
classic postwar Chicago blues songs. 
Throughout the ’50s and ’60s Pryor made 
records for various labels but left the music 
business in the *7Os to take up carpentry. He 
would return to active duty in 1986, recording 
Snooky for Blind Pig Records, with whom he 


remained until his death. 


Eric von Schmidt 1931-2007 

Eric von Schmidt, who died on 2 February in 
Fairfield, Connecticut, was ten years or so old- 
er than the new folk acts that emerged in the 
late 1950s into the early 1960s, writes Ken 
Hunt. Von Schmidt became a mentor encour- 
aging the up-and-coming scenesters. These in- 
cluded Bob Dylan who stayed with him in 
1960, devoured his songs and went on to name 
him as his source for Baby, Let Me Follow You 
Down on his first album. Von Schmidt record- 
ed extensively and his Joshua Gone Barbados 
became hugely popular ending up in the reper- 
toires of the likes of Johnny Cash, Bob Dylan, 
Tom Rush and Martin Simpson. Von Schmidt 
also ran a parallel career as an 
artist best known for his album 
jackets for Joan Baez, Dave Van 


Ronk, Pete Seeger and such like. 


Win one of ten Great Big Sea DVDs 


Great Big Sea’s latest 26-song DVD, Courage & Patience & Grit, includes live performances 
recorded during two nights at the Belleville, Ontario, Empire Theatre in June 2006 during their 
The Hard and The Easy tour. This great package also features past videos of old favourites 
Captain Kidd, When I Am King, Lukey’s Boat and Shines Right Through Me as well as a com- 
panion CD — a 22-track audio version of the two hour concert DVD! And thanks to those nice 
people at Warner Bros, we have ten copies to give away. To win one, all you have to do is answer 
the following questions correctly and e-mail your answers to penguineggscompetition@shaw.ca 
Please put Great Big Sea in the subject line and don’t forget to include a postal mailing address 
so we can forward your prize. We will not attempt to contact anyone who fails to include this in- 


formation. 


Q. 1) Courage and Patience and Grit takes its name from a line in a Newfoundland song. 


Name that song. 


Q.2) Which member of Great Big Sea is the only one born in St. John’s, Newfoundland? 
Q.3) Sean McCann, Bob Hallet and former GBS member Darrell Power played in a band 
before Alan Doyle joined the group. What was the name of the band that was the precur 


sor to GBS? 


The answers to the Bob Dylan, Modern Times competition are: Q 1: John Hammond. Q.2: Newport. Q.3: Candee-i-o. 
The winners are: Brian Fitzgerald, Cochrane, AB; Sara Veldhuis, Jarvis, ON; Tara Levesque, Sudbury, ON; Michael Carter, Nelson, BC; Kristin 
Amirault, New Minas, NS; Howard Shidlowsky, Evanston, IL, USA, 
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Penny Lang and The McDades each took home 

two awards from the second annual Canadian Folk 

usic Awards. They were the only multiple win- 

~ ners to emerge from Edmonton’s packed but inti- 

~ mate Myer Horowitz Theatre, December 10. The 

-__ femainder went to a combination of veteran per- 

formers such as Bruce Cockburn, James 
Keelaghan and Stephen Fearing, and young, 
emerging talent the likes of T.Nile, Andrew 
Collins and Mauvais Sort. 

The night’s celebrations included live appear- 
ances by Ian Tyson, Pamela Morgan, Alpha Yaya 
Diallo, Maria Dunn, Claude Méthé and The Bills 
performing both their own material and backing 
Digging Roots. As in its innaugral year, the event 
was bilingual and hosted by Connie Kaldor and 

Gilles Garrand. For the first time, though, CBC 
Radio 2 recorded the festivities and broadcast it 
| nationally — albeit four days later. 
At the reception following the main event, 
Edmonton folk festival producer Terry Wickham 
was presented with an honorary award for the fes- 
tival’s unrivaled support for the 2007 awards. 
The complete list of winners is as follows: 
| -Best Album Contemporary: Penny Lang - Stone 
+ Sand + Sea + Sky; Best Album Traditional: 
Nicolas Boulerice et Olivier Demers - Un peu d’ci, 
Un peu d’ca; Best Songwriter English: Stephen 
Fearing, Yellowjacket, Best Instrumentalist Solo: 
Bruce Cockburn, Speechless; Best Instrumental 
Group: The McDades, Bloom; Pushing the 
Boundaries: Andrew Collins, Little Widgets; Best 
Solo Artist: Penny Lang - Stone + Sand + Sea + 
Sky; Best Vocal Group: Madrigaia, Pleiades; Best 
Ensemble: Mauvais Sort, Koru; Young Performer 
of the Year: Sarah Burnell, Sarah’ndipity, Best 
New/Emerging Artist: T. Nile, At My Table; Best 
Children’s Album: Ken Whiteley, Join the Band, 
Producer of the Year (Tie): Steve Dawson (Jim 
Byres, House of Refuge) and Mike Roth (Dala, 
Angels & Thieves); Best Singer Contemporary: 
| Jim Bymes, House of Refuge; Best Singer 
| Traditional: James Keelaghan, A Few Simple 
Verses; Best Songwriter Aboriginal: Wayne 
Lavallee, Green Dress; Best World Group: The 
| McDades, Bloom. 
The Canadian Folk Music Awards returns to the 
Museum of Civilization in Gatineau, QC,on 
Staurday, December 1, 2007 
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Photos this page clockwise from top: The . 
McDades, James Keelaghan, Sarah Burnell, CF- 
MA Awards, Pamela Morgan, Alpha Yaya Diallo. 

_ Photos on opposite page clockwise from top: T. 
Nile, Digging Roots with the Bills, Lynn Miles, 
Penny Lang, Ian Tyson, Maria Dunn, Claude 
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Belzébuth 

By Tony Montague 

From the name, you might think that 
Belzébuth — French for Beelzebub, or Satan 
— was a heavy-metal outfit with a vicious 
streak. But the five young musicians are all 
folkies with a love for Quebecois songs and 
tunes in the traditional vein. 

Their diabolical moniker is inspired by the 
ubiquitous presence of Old Nick in the lore and 
legends of their native Lanaudiére region. 

“He’s not necessarily someone nasty,” says 
the multi-talented Jean-Benoit Landry, 
Belzébuth’s frontman, lead singer, percussion- 
ist and second fiddler. “He adds spice to peo- 
ple’s lives, just as we like to liven up the veil- 
lées [traditional evening gatherings] here and 
get everybody dancing and singing along.” 

Lanaudieére is one of the cradles of Quebec 
music. In this rural area some 100 kilometres 
north of Montreal, Quebecois settlers, dis- 
placed Acadians, retired Scottish soldiers from 
the British army, and Irish immigrants lived 
side by side, forging a new cultural hybrid 
from their French and Celtic roots. Today the 
region 1s home to many of the biggest names 
on Quebec’s folk scene, such as La Bottine 
Souriante, Les Charbonniers de l’Enfer, and 
Yves Lambert. 

“We have a number of influences — from 
the late’70s phase of La Bottine to La Volée de 
Castors, who often blend elements of- world 
music into what they do,” says Landry. “We, 
too, have big ears and like to balance respect 
for the tradition with the desire to do some- 
thing new within it.” 

Belzébuth was formed in 2002 by Landry 
and some of his teenage chums and quickly 
gained a reputation in Quebec for its high ener- 
gy Within a couple of years, they recorded an 
excellent album, Les Péchés du Diable — with 
a fiddling devil on its cover. The following 


summer Belzébuth was one of the headliners at 
Lanaudieére’s prestigious Mémoire et Racines 
festival, and has since toured France several 
times, as well as performing in Azerbaijan. 
“We're finishing our second album and hope 
to have it out by the spring. For this one we 
want to play down the overtly devilish refer- 
ences, though there’s no let-up in the amount 
of energy we put out. We’re having a hell of a 


good time playing together in the studio.” 


Sarah Burnell 

By Patrick Langston 

Sarah Burnell is clear on the subject. 

Asked how much her peers know about 
Canadian folk music, the 18-year-old Celtic 
fiddler and singer with a special fondness for 
Cape Breton music answers, “I’m ashamed to 


say that they’re not that aware.” 


It’s an important issue for Burnell. In fact, her 


acceptance speech at the Canadian Folk Music 
Awards in Edmonton this past December, 
where she won Best Young Performer, stressed 
the importance of introducing Canadian folk 
music to the school system. 


Sarah Burnell 


Shortcuts 


That music, she says, is currently “uncharted 
territory in the curriculum.” 

Burnell, who is also a classically trained vio- 
linist currently studying at Montreal’s McGill 
University. “There’s a whole generation of 
people my age who aren’t being influenced 
and aren’t exposed to Canadian folk music. 
They're taught about Bach, Beethoven, the 
boys — I wouldn’t be where I am now without 
that — but folk music is really music of the 
people, and in a multicultural country like 
Canada, what better music to study?” 

Burnell discovered the joys of the fiddle as a 
10-year-old. Since then, she has released a fine 
debut CD, Sarah’ndipity, performed in 
Scotland, and, thanks to her CFMA win, land- 
ed a spot at this summer’s Edmonton Folk 
Music Festival. 

A smart, lively conversationalist, Burnell is 
quick to point out the many crossovers be- 
tween, say, Baroque and Celtic music: the cen- 
tral place of both in social gatherings, whether 
in an ornate parlour or a Cape Breton kitchen; 
their similar roots in dance movements; the 
trills and hammer-ons that ornament the music 
in distinctly different, yet similar, ways. 

A year ago, says Burnell, her career path was 
clear: “I’m going to be a teacher and a fiddler 
on the side.” Now, with the attention her mu- 


sic’s getting, “I don’t know.” 


Jory Nash 

By David McPherson 

Jory Nash wears many hats — both figurative- 
ly and literally. 

Armed with a custom Martin acoustic guitar 
he bought at the famous instrument shrine — 
Mandolin Brothers on Staten Island — and 
sporting a hat collection that numbers more 
than 200, the Toronto-based roots musician has 
been making music independently since 1998. 

“T’m CEO, CFO and secretary in my own lit- 
tle company,” says Nash, whose five records 
have collectively sold more than 10,000 units. 
“It’s all about keeping costs low, but at the 
same time spending where it’s right to spend.” 

His latest record, Folk, Jazz, Blues, and Soul 
is the perfect introduction to his music. 

“It really sums up my record collection. This 
goes all over that same map. I wanted to reflect 
the kind of show I do live. I often do Woody 
Guthrie’s So Long It’s Been Good to Know 
You, as an encore, so | put that on last.” 

The songwriter admits running a music busi- 
ness is often akin to running a marathon. For 


Nash, networking plays an important role in 
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SUPPORT CANADIAN BLUES! 


]@RaNioc BLUES SecieTy 


JOIN TODAY AND GET: 

e Monthly MapleBlues magazine featuring the latest 
blues news and live performance listings 

e Discounts to all our monthly events including the Maple 


Blues Awards, workshops, Women’s Blues Revue, 
other concerts, and more! 


e Discounts on merchandise and admissions to major 
blues clubs 
For more info or to join, visit: 
www.torontobluessociety.com 
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NEW ON BUSTED FLAT RECORDS 


Brock Zeman 


Duanne Rutter 
Welcome Home Ivy Jane Waiting Room 
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Zeman & Walsh Paul MacLeod 
The Bourbon Sessions Bright Eyes Fade 


COMING SOON: Lynn Jackson - Restless Days 


BUSTED FLAT RECORDS 


(produced by Dan Walsh and featuring Bob Egan) 


bustedflat@rogers.com * www.bustedflatrecords.com 
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Shortcuts 


Jory Nash 


his success. Over the years, he has found the 
close-knit folk community always willing to 
help. He attends many industry conferences, 
and currently sits on the board of the Ontario 
Council of Folk Festivals, running the Songs 
from the Heart contest. 

Since the folk community has always been 
good to him, he says it’s only fitting for him to 
give back. At festivals, you'll often find him 
giving mentoring sessions and workshops on 
everything from marketing your product to 


streamlining your business. 


Kocassalé Dioubaté 

By Tony Montague 

It’s a good thing that multi-instrumentalist 
Kocassalé Dioubaté wanted to become a musi- 
cian. He had no choice in the matter. His fami- 
ly name indicates that he belongs to the West 
African caste of griots or jalis, the traditional 
music-makers, storytellers, praise-singers, and 
storehouses of orally transmitted knowledge 
for the Mandinka people. 

“T come from Guinea, which hundreds of 
years ago was part of the great Manding 
Empire stretching from Senegal almost to 
Nigeria. Since long ago, all my family is musi- 
cal — my dad, grandpa, grandpa’s mom, every- 
body played music. I learned from them, by 
watching and listening, and later by accompa- 
nying them on drum or on bolon [a hybrid 
bass-harp-lute]. If people had a ceremony, like 
a marriage or for a new baby, they took my 
family to play music.” 

These days, however, Dioubaté plays in very 
different circumstances, giving music and 
dance workshops and performing for Western 


audiences. Several years ago, he met and mar- 


ried Canadian-born Aimee Epp and they 
moved to Vancouver in May 2005. 

The 28-year-old griot is already creating a 
stir in West Coast world music circles. He 
makes his own instruments, and plays with his 
own group, for dancer Jacky Essombé and gui- 
tar maestro and fellow-Guinean Alpha Yaya 
Diallo, and in the quartet Lugne Susu. Last 
year, Koca released Duniya Ragiri, a fine solo 
album of his own music in the traditional vein. 

In February, Dioubaté was one of the stars of 
the inaugural Festival Baobab, a four-day cele- 
bration of African arts and artists in the 
Vancouver area. On opening night he per- 
formed brilliantly, first with Diallo then with 
his own four-piece band Beresanke 
Percussion. For the rest of the evening, he sat 
at a table laden with homemade instruments, in- 
cluding djembe and other drums, a range of 
shakers and rattles, and the four-stringed bolon. 

“It’s a very traditional instrument specific to 
hunters, who can use it to call animals. Once, 
you could only use the bolon for that purpose, 
but the role of the griot has changed and now it 
can be integrated into modern music. In the 
end, what I play is simply wood and skin, just 


as it was for griots for hundreds of years.” 


Boogat 
By Mary Beth Carty 
The folk community has embraced Buck 65 
and Ridley Bent for their mixture of hip-hop and 
roots. So now prepare yourselves for Boogat! 
Boogat (Daniel Russo Garrido) mixes 


sounds and rhythms from Latin American folk 


music with hip-hop beats and samples from 


Quebecois pop-culture. He sings about social 
problems, relationships, partying, politics, et 
cetera in French and Spanish. 

“Possibly, within the next deacde, some other 
kind of music is going to come out of hip- 
hop,” he says. “I think it will come through fu- 
sions. I chose a fusion with folk music.” 

Boogat has been part of Montreal’s thriving 
world-fusion-rap scene since 2001 , but he 
grew up in Beauport, a suburb of Quebec City. 

His parents, from Paraguay and Mexico, met 
while studying at Laval University in St. Foy, 
fell in love, and stayed. Boogat has visited both 
his parents countries on numerous occasions. 

“The really weird thing about my roots is that 
there are some parts I’m really into and some 
not. When I was 16,1 was, like, super Latin. 
But then you get there and you think, ‘Hmmm, 
maybe not’. Mexico is a really dangerous city. 
Everybody from there wants to get out. But at 
the same time, you can think you’re super 
Quebecois, then you realize, maybe not.” 

Watching his video for Le Feu, which features 
four other MCs, it’s clear that the emerging scene 
is about community rather than competition. 

“There’s a lot of 50-Cent copycat stuff — but 
then there’s some people that just want to make 
great music and create new things. And 
Montreal is great because people move here 
from everywhere in the world. They bring their 
vibes and when they move away they spread out 
the Montreal vibes.” In January, Boogat began 
organizing a series of shows called Zone 
Internationale, featuring other like-minded rap- 
pers and a house band, making what he de- 
scribes as “live organic hip-hop world beat.” 

“Playing on a CD, that’s one 
thing. But with live bands you 
can just go wild. It never comes 


out the same.” 
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Critics’ Albums of the Year 


1) Bob Dylan, Modern Times (Columbia) 
2) The Wailin’ Jennys, Firecracker 
(Jericho Beach Music) 
3) Jim Byes, House of Refuge (Black 
Hen Music) 
4) The Duhks, Migrations (Sugar Hill) 
5) Bruce Springsteen: We Shall Overcome: 
The Seeger Sessions (Columbia) 
6) The Be Good Tanyas, Hello Love 
(Nettwerk) 
Penny Lang, Stone+Sand+Sea+Sky 
(Borealis) 
8) Romi Mayes, Sweet SomethinO Steady, 
(Independent) 
Oliver Schroer, Camino (Big Dog Music) 
10) Stephen Fearing , Yellowjacket (True North) 
The McDades, Bloom (Free Radio) 
Justin Rutledge, The Devil On A Beach 
In Stanley Park (Six Shooter) 
Show Of Hands, Witness (Hands On) 
Ali Farka Toure, Savane (Nonesuch) 


Past Album of the Year Winners: 


2005: Lynn Miles, Love Sweet Love 

2004: David Francey, The Waking Hour 

2003: David Francey, Skating Rink 

~ 2002: Harry Manx, Wise And Otherwise 
2001: David Francey, Far End of Summer 


Favourite New Discoveries of 2006 


Past New Discovery Winners 


2005 Tied: Ridley Bent and House of 
Doc 

2004: Fiamma Fumana 

2003: Rae Spoon 

2002: Tied: Ruthie Foster and Kathleen 
Edwards - 

2001: Harry Manx 


Not much of a surprise this time around. 
Bob Dylan’s 31st studio recording Modern 
Times ran away with the Album of the Year 
Award. Dylan’s first new disc in five years 
went straight to No 1 in the US. in its first 
week of release and gave him his first 
chart-topper since 1976’s Desire. For the 
most part, Modern Times earned universal 
lavish praise. Our Tim Readman certainly 
thought it worthy. “Lyrically, Bob has no 
match,” he wrote. “His phrasing and timing 
are second to none. His words are obviously 
poetic; impressive in their effortlessness; 
deceptive in their simplicity and funny in 
their unexpectedness.” 

As always, little separated the New 
Discovery nominees, But when it came to 
the fian] tally, the nod went to the talented, 
young, Boston-based bluegrass quartet, 
Crooked Still. Clearly, they made a huge 
impact performing at several folk festivals 
in Canada last summer. 

Well, that meant for the first time since 
we started the polls in 2001, neither award 
went to a Canadian act. Yet, there’s still 
something immensley satisfying to see The 
Wailin’ Jennys, Jim Byrnes and The Dhuks 
sanwiched between two Grammy Award- 


Ibums of the Year 


Critics’ favourite new discoveries of 2006 


winning American Titans. 


Over fifty members of the media, folk club 
and folk festival artistic directors, musicians, 
speciality record store staff, and various indi- 
viduals with a professional knowledge of folk, 
roots and world music in Canada participated 
in this, our sixth annual poll. 

As in years past, we asked participants to list 
their favourite ten recordings released national- 
ly in 2006. Every nomination, listed alphabeti- 
cally, received one point. The winner gathered 
the most points. For the New Discovery cate- 
gory, we asked for three nominations. The only 
stipulation we placed on all respondents was 
not to vote for anyone with whom they shared 
a professional association. — 

Much thanks, then, to all-who kindly took 
time to participate. And a hearty congratula- 
tions to our winners. To find out how all our 
judges voted please go to our website at 
www.penguineggs.ab.ca 

— Roddy Campbell 


Proudly available on 
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Maria Muldaur 
Naughty Bawdy & Blue 


Naughty, Bawdy and Blue is the third in a series of classic blues material 
from the 20s through the 40s. These songs are tough, funny, independent 
and — as Maria explains — were recorded by women “liberated socially, 

financially and most of all sexually from the confines and mores of the time.” 


How great to hear these classic blues again, done up right by one of my 
favorite singers and the incredible James Dapogny's Chicago Jazz 
Band. | loved joining in on Sippie Wallace's ‘Separation Blues.' 

— BONNIE RAITT 


Harry Manx & Kevin Breit 
In Good We Trust 


Two virtuoso guitarists, one astonishing CD. Harry Manx and Kevin Breit 
collaborate on “In Good We Trust” and bring their eclectic, soulful sound to Stony 
Plain Records. The pair’s previous duet outing, “Jubilee,” was nominated for two 

Juno Awards. This new reunion is certainly a candidate for next year’s Junos and is 
sure to be on everyones top 10 list for 2007. 


Harry Manx spent many years traveling in Europe, Japan, Brazil, and India and you 
can hear the infusion of those cultures in his sound. 


Kevin Breit has long been a part of the International music scene and has 
recorded with over 100 artists including Norah Jones. Cassandra Wilson, k.d. lang, 
Roseanne Cash, and Amos Lee. 


Valdy & Gary Fjellgaard 


Contenders Two — Still in the Running 


Two of the best loved country and folk artists in Canada combine their talents 
once again. “Contenders Two — Still In The Running” includes warm hearted 
and easy going songs that cross easily between country and folk genres. 


Based out of B.C. the pair — separately and individually — play close to 300 
dates a year, including major festivals and intimate folk clubs. 
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CONTENDERS TWO 
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Turning Outrage Into Rhyme 


She dogsn’t do things by halves, does Evalyn 
Parry. Actor. Performance poet. Impresario. 
Youth counsellor. Gay activist. Oh yes, and did 
I mention she also sings the odd folk song 
when not at lunch with Bono and The Edge. 

Now there’s a great story to start us rolling. 

You see, Evalyn’s younger brother, Richard 
Reed Parry, plays a variety of instruments with 
Montreal’s brilliant Arcade Fire. Sis’ and bro’ 
vere meeting for lunch prior to his band open- 


ing for U2 at the Montreal Forum. As it turns 


out, both bands were in the out-of-the-way 
restaurant where the pair had agreed to meet. 

“Well, that was surreal,” says Evalyn. “What 
do you say, “Hi, The Edge’ (she laughs). I was 
sort of in on the tail end of the dinner. I more or 
less just got to shake hands with everybody 
and off we all went.” 

So. I was telling you about what a busy bee 
Evalyn Parry is, wasn’t I. Well, she recently re- 
leased not only a new double CD, Small 
Theatres, but also a DVD, Live at Lula,and a 
powerful single, /4 (For December 6) —her 
first new recordings since making 
Unreasonable in 2003. And if that appears like 
a flurry of sudden activity, these projects have 
been ongoing for several years, apparently. 

“The thing with me is that I’m always doing 
7,000 projects at once. I’m a bit of a chronic 


multi-tasker and have trouble saying no to ex- 


citing new creative projects. I have a theatre 
company [Independent Aunties] here in 
Toronto. Suddenly, last year, we had all this 
production stuff going on and so my CD 
recording had to get squished in between my 
rehearsal blocks and my performing theatre 
stuff. Anyways, it all just took a little while to 
get finished.” 

Small Theatres separates into Songs on one 
disc and Spoken Word on the other. Her poetry 
— poignant, scathing, nostalgic, flippant and of- 
ten fabulously funny — tackles subjects as di- 
verse as puppy love (Love In The Greater 
Toronto Area Takes Public Transportation) and 
the pleasures of her favourite novel, Anne of 
Green Gables (The Anne In My Mind). 

There’s also Once In A Blue Moon about an 
afternoon of deliberation in a coffee shop 
where the waitresses discuss the merits of Ani 
DiFranco albums. And yes, Ani’s confessional 
frankness and passionate politicized voice, as 
well as her ability to chart her own successful 
independent musical course without compro- 
mise, has provided inspiration for Parry. 

“She has made a mark on a generation that is 
very unique. | think that for a young woman of 
my generation, that plays acoustic music, to 
deny her as an influence would be like denying 
Bob Dylan’s influence on singer-songwriters.” 

A powerful social and political commentator 
in her own right, Parry brilliantly takes to task 
the billion-dollar bottled water industry and its 
ability to convince the public that tap water, 
used for decades, is now no good. 

“We’re swallowing the idea that good water 
isn’t free/That of course one must pay for wa- 
ter of quality.’ So goes Bottle This! 

But it’s the confrontational yet uplifting /4 
(For December 6) —a commemoration for the 
14 female students at Montreal’s l’Ecole 
Polytechnique gunned down by the psy- 
chopath Marc Lepine in1989 — that really 
sparks emotions. Released as a single to coin- 
cide with the massacre’s anniversary, it re- 
ceived radio play throughout the country. 

“T’ve had some fantastic responses to it. ve 
made an effort to get it out to universities, to 
people teaching women’s studies. Part of the 
motivation was this feeling that that date and 
that event had been largely forgotten in a 


younger generation. It’s not something that im- 


pacts younger women in the way that it im- 
pacted me as a young woman. [I wanted] to 
connect that with the way that gender and in- 
equality still exist so profoundly in the world. 
And how that event, and that date, can serve as 
a reminder and point of connection in 
Canadian history.” 

Evalyn Parry was raised as a Quaker. One of 
their core values is social justice for the perse- 
cuted and underprivileged. Her American 
mom, the poet Caroline Parry, often took her to 
peace marches and women’s rights rallies at a 
very young age. The die was cast. In more 
ways than one, it seems. Poetry gives Parry her 
political voice. 

“There’s such a satisfaction as a writer to turn 
outrage into rhyme,’she says. ““There’s some- 
thing about that simple act that is so satisfying. 
Because of a double entendre, or because of a 
turn of phrase that turns an idea into a 
metaphor, that sort of creativity and transfor- 
mation of idea into art I find very satisfying as 
both a creator and a performer. People really 
respond to it. It makes people excited to hear 
ideas that they’ ve thought about but not in the 
form of a news report or a newsletter or a lec- 
ture. To be able to tap your foot and snap along 
makes the medicine go down.” 

Now, Parry also plays guitar and concertina, 
writes her own songs and interprets from the 
tradition. Hardly your introverted, it’s-all- 
about-me, garden variety singer-songwriter, 
our Evalyn. Which is not surprising, really. Her 
English dad was the late David Parry of 
Friends of Fiddlers Green — Toronto’s flagbear- 
ers for traditional music since the late *60s and 
a source of inspiration for the likes of both Stan 
and Garnet Rogers. 

Evalyn still plays her dad’s concertina and 
his influence on Small Theatres and Live At 
Lula appears on such tracks as The Gay Rover 
and Lady Margaret. The former is a clever 
contemporary reworking of The Wild Rover, 
and the latter a sparse, dramatic version learned 
from the singing of England’s Frankie 
Armstrong. 

“Tt was in our family record collection. And 
when I was maybe 12 or 13 I just became ob- 
sessed with it. She just has such a wild, won- 
derful voice. That song just stayed with me. 
The tune haunts me. It makes me upset. I find 
[myself] being slightly terrified and totally 
compelled at the same time.” 

Attending folk festivals as a nipper, and be- 
ing surrounded by traditional music in the 
house, Evalyn grew up on a staple diet of sea 


shanties, ballads and big, 
bruising chorus songs. 
Although the music she 
now writes doesn’t neces- 
sarily come from the tradi- 
tion, “it steals from it and is 
inspired by it, absolute- 
ly.”And as for those forma- 
tive summers being 
dragged around from folk 
festival to folk festival as a 
daughter of a Friend? 

“T have a really distinct 
memory of the Friends 
singing with Stan Rogers at 
Summerfolk. And I re- 
member as a kid how, be- 
fore you turn into a teenag- 
er and feel so embarrassed 


by the fact that your par- 


ents are into folk music, you still think it’s cool. 


Then, you think it’s supercool your parents 
know Stan Rogers. I remember being really 
impressed when I learned Stan had written 
Barrett's Privateers inspired by a Friends concert.” 

Joni Mitchell, Dar Williams, Nancy White, 
Connie Kaldor and Ferron all made an initial 
impact on Evalyn’s songwriting. And like 
Ferron, Parry is gay, or, as she insists, “queer.” 

[Queer] appeals to me because it sort of re- 
claims that notion of*outsider/otherness’ and 
feels like it describes something about my life 
that is not just about my sexual orientation. I’m 
someone who is drawn to fringe politics and a 
lifestyle that is not in keeping with the status quo.” 

Obviously her material reflects her sexuality, 
with, it must be said, both humour and grace. 
However, of all the songs on Small Theatres, 
the moving true drama of Sailor appears to 


have the most legs — thanks in part to Shelagh 


Friends of Fiddlers Green: left to right-A 


_Tam Kearney, Grit Laskin and Jeff 


jlintock 


Rogers of CBC’s Sounds Like Canada and her 
efforts to track down and find the song’s main 
character. As it turns out, he is a cook on a car- 
go boat that sails Lake Superior who met 
Evalyn in a parking lot in Sault Ste. Marie min- 
utes prior to a gig. While initially irritated buy 
the interruption to her pre-concert reverie, she 
was immediately captivated by his moving story. 

“He just launched into telling me about his 
life and I was completely drawn in. He told me 
this miraculous story about how he was diag- 
nosed with cancer and was supposed to have 
less than a year to live and here he still was. 
Then he told me of how, just a few weeks back, 
on the anniversary of the sinking of the 
Edmund Fitzgerald, he had been on the spot 
where it sank. It was this chilling moment 
where the captain rang the bell 29 times for the 
[drowned] men and he felt the passing of all of 
those spirits and felt his own mortality.” 


Photo: Courtesy 
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Evalyn was born in Victoria, BC, in 1973. Her dad met her 
mum while travelling in India. When they moved to Canada, he 
began his graduate studies in medieval theatre. David Parry com- 
pleted his doctoral thesis in Toronto where he ran the PLS theatre 
company, staging pageants and mummers plays when not galli- 
vanting across the country with the Friends of Fiddlers Green. 

Evalyn grew up in Toronto and by her own admission, she was 
a “bossy, nerdy child who loved performing in front of an audi- 
ence. She took up the flute and the recorder in school but drifted 
towards the guitar at the end of her undergraduate degree in the- 
atre at Montreal’s Concordia University. While she has dabbled in 
poetry since a teenager, Montreal had a healthy spoken-word 
scene which drew her in immediately. Upon graduating she re- 
turned to Toronto to pursue a life in theatre but continued writing 
songs and spinning rhymes. She now owns her own theatre com- 
pany and runs programs for troubled “queer identified youth” at 
Buddies And Bad Times Theatre. 

It took until 2001 before she released her debut disc, Things 
That Should Be Warnings. And like all her subsequent recordings 
it featured a combination of songs and spoken word. 
Unreasonable followed two years later and sparked a real buzz. 
“A gorgeous feast of words and music, wrote Penguin Eggs’ 
Tom Metuzals. It featured a number of key tracks, including 
Always, a hilarious tribute to tampons, and The Stone And The 
Bumblee, which won the inaugural Ontario Council of Folk 
Festivals’ prestigious Colleen Peterson Songwriting Award. 

Toronto master multi-instrumentalist Ken Whiteley handled 
production duties and plays a huge musical role in her latest 
recordings, along with Suzie Vinnick (bass), Anne Lindsay (fid- 
dle) and Brad Hart (drums). Whiteley produced her father’s 
records and Evalyn used to babysit Whiteley’s son. 

And just to complete the circle, Unreasonable, Live At Lula and 
Small Theatres are all released on the Borealis label, which is par- 
tially owned by Whiteley and Friends of Fiddlers Green piper 
Grit Laskin. Indeed, you can see her dad’s old colleagues, Tam 
Cairmmey and Laskin, sitting in the audience, clearly enjoying 
themselves, on Live From Lula. 

“Theyre great people that run the label and have been so sup- 
portive of what I’ve been doing. I sort of thought at first,“Really, 
you guys want me? Am | nota little bit outside the lines of what 
you guys do?’ I think they were excited about the ways that I 


pushed at the boundaries of the folk tradition. It felt = 


far 
: i 
like an interesting way to kind of honour my roots aye = 


. et ae) (Pe 
and have more exposure for my stuff with this nice, ¥ (ery } 


legitimate folk label. {2}: 


There’s lots of imagery associated with 
apples. Did you have any bigger, non-horti- 
cultural sense to the title? 


It was one of those processes of lateral think- 
ing by which it came about, starting (a) with 
the premise that the title had to start with “A’; 
and (b) coming across, by chance, a piece in 
Jane’s Grigson’s Fruit Book [1982]. I hap- 
pened to be leafing through her fruit book, 
which is a collection of recipes, each relating a 
different fruit. She described finding an exhibit 
in a folk museum in Paris called un arbre des 
morts — ‘a tree of the dead’ — or arbre des 
ames — ‘tree of souls’. [She wrote] it was a, 
“polished wooden tree with sticks bristling up- 
wards all around a central stick, and a glossy 
red and yellow apple stuck on the end of each 
one.” There was no explanation. 

She was fascinated by this thing and decided 
to find out more. All she could find out was 
that it had come from Plougastel in Brittany. 
She went there, ferreted about and finally 
found out this was a local custom. I'll read you 
out the piece because this is what set me on this 
train of thought, which led me to the album’s 
title, the design and all sorts of things: “In years 
gone by, it seems people brought apples and 


medlars to their church on All Saints’ Day, a 
bringing-in of the harvest to offer to the 
amenable crowd of dead souls — the Anaon, 
as it is called — who are as thick around us ‘as 
the grass in the fields and the drops of rain ina 
shower’. After mass, there was a simple meal 
outside, under a lean-to. Apples and medlars 
were sold to pay for masses for the dead. 
Suddenly, a man would arrive carrying the ap- 
ple ‘tree’ — the arbre des morts — stuck with 
new apples, the best from his orchard. A re- 
serve price was set and the bidding began. 
Families would get together in groups to bid if 
the price would go quite high. To conclude the 
auction, an assistant snatched off the top apple. 
Then there was a procession, a procession for 
the whole community, the living and the dead 
close around them.” 

When I looked into this, this was a way of 
honouring the apple harvest and honouring the 
dead who are still with us. It’s a kind of conti- 
nuity of life beyond the grave through the life 
of the apple. And also a way of raising money 
from within the community to help people who 
couldn’t help themselves. This whole image of 
the procession and the tree with the apples on 
it, and the sense of being surrounded by what 
had gone before, both in terms of history and 
community, and them still being a part of life 
now, had so many parallels with the way | 
think about traditional music, the way I think 
about things that need preserving because they 


have a tremendous value. And not just histori- 


June Tabor 


cal, but a value for now, whether that’s in terms 
of varieties of apple that taste of something or 
the continuity of life with death. All that mixed 
up together. 

Because the songs have elements of all those 
things, I toyed with calling it Anaon. Until I 
discovered that was the name of a French 
heavy metal band and that probably wasn’t a 


good idea. [Laughter 


I also thought that if 
called it anything in French, it would suggest 
it’s an album entirely in French. Which it isn’t. 
The obvious answer dawned slowly: call it 
Apples. 

There are so many images triggered immedi- 
ately by that simple word that would encom- 
pass so much of what this album is about and 
ideas associated with it indirectly. The intro- 
duction in the booklet describes a lot of the oth- 


er associated images that came to me. 


Talking about imagery, we have apples 
trees and we beat them to death in England. 


[Laughter] That’s to get the bad spirits out, 


possibly fuelled by possibly ferocious cider. 


That’s wassailing for you. Can you trace 
an arc in your music-making that somehow 
links ‘Tous les garcons et les filles’ and ‘Ce 
fu en mai’? 

Isn’t that funny? I was very attracted to the 


whole image of Francois Hardy, as one would 
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be at the age of 14... 
Well, I was even more. 


I bet you were! I know quite a few people 
who still are! She’s such a cracking-looking 
woman even still. 

It was that whole thing of socialising when 
young and being quite shy and not really 
knowing anyone outside school. It was the 
opening of the Anglo-French Society that did 
it. It was a Saturday morning club for people 
who liked speaking French, run by a lovely, 
Egyptian-born, French-speaking Jewish lady. 
She decided that this was a good thing for 
young people: to get together and speak 
French. We used to meet at a bistro in 
Leamington Spa — Chez Gustave — and talk 
French. 

I'd forgotten all about this! I re-discovered 
this in a letter I'd written to a pen-friend around 
the same time. To celebrate 14th July, Bastille 
Day, we put on an evening of French music 
and | think that must have been the first time I 
ever sang in public. [ must have sung Jous les 


garcons et les filles... 
Pour tous les copains. 


For all the pals, yes. I suppose I had this 
affinity for the French language. That’s how it 
was | started singing in public — singing in 
French. I ended up doing a Modern Languages 
degree. A lot of the degree concentrated on Old 
and Renaissance French. It stayed. When I 
came across the song Ce fu en mai — “It was in 
the month of May —, it was delightful, be- 
cause it isn’t typical of the chant de rencontre 
— ‘song of meeting’ — at all. Many of them, 
as I mention in the notes, are along the lines of, 
‘hey, you're very pretty, have you got any 
money?’ I do another song of a similar period 
which is exactly that. He actually asks her that. 
She says, “Oh yes, I’m extremely rich and the 
King of France is my father.’ And he says he 
loves her. Obviously they have to get married 
and live happily ever after. To come across Ce 
fu en mai where nothing goes quite as it should 
is delightful. There’s also a third person who 
interrupts the lovers in their tryst in the flowery 


meadow... 


This is the cross between a voyeur and a 
pery, right? 


[Laughter] Yes. I can see him lurking on the 


edge of The Book of Hours. It’s so perfect. 
Then when they tell him, ‘It’s going to be all 
right, you'll really find the girl of your 
dreams.’ And off he goes, crying, and goes into 
the left-hand corner of the picture and sits there 
under a tree while they’re getting on with it in 


the meadow in the top right-hand corner. 


I was thinking about Ce fu en mai this 
morning. The train drew up opposite a 
poster for Spamalot. One of the captions 
was ‘Get thee to the nunnery’ with ‘nun- 
nery’ crossed out to say ‘Get thee to the 
shrubbery’. 


[Laughter] I learnt the song a long time. 
Mark |Emerson] and I had a trio with Giles 
Lewin who’s in all sorts of bands and is in 
Bellowhead occasionally. That was one of the 
things that we did — with two fiddles. It had 
stayed with me because I loved the story. OK, 
so it’s in 14th-century French: it doesn’t mat- 
ter! The way Andy [Cutting] and Mark play it, 
it was so joyfully naughty. 


You alluded to Belle Rose from Rosa Mundi. 


Belle Rose is from Jersey and is definitely a 


descendant of the chanson de rencontre. Again, 


it’s gone sideways. In Belle Rose it’s changed 
to modern circumstance. Instead of, * You're 
very beautiful, we ought to get married, it’s, 
“You’re 15, you really ought to get married.’ 
‘Tm not 15 yet!’ “Well, you can come and 
sleep at my house. You can sleep with my 
mother mostly.’ She says, “Well, I’m not going 
to sleep with anybody until | am married to 
them.’ Calvinism had reached the Channel 
Island, so no laissez faire attitude to sexual 
mores. 

It’s the way that song has evolved and is still 
being sung that I find wonderful. Similarly 
with Au Logis de mon Pére {on Apples}, it’s 
travelled down through the centuries: that’s 
still an old song being sung in the 1950s. It’s 
the unfolding images: the old apple tree and 
there are three pretty girls who fall asleep un- 
der it. Again, it’s Book of Hours. One of them 
wakes up and says, ‘Look, it’s dawn breaking.’ 
But it isn’t. It’s not the sun coming up, there’s a 
battle being fought. They can see the lights of 
cannon fire and the like and they know that 
their menfolk are there and they may not come 
back. It sends shivers up my spine just talking 
about it now. That sing is probably getting on 


for 700 or 800 years old, since it first started 


disseminating through a French-speaking pop 


ulation. 


I presume that is from the collecting of 
Peter Kennedy. 


Yes. It’s from the same singer [Adolphus Le 


Ruez] that Belle Rose came from. Kennedy 


did a lot of collecting and put out a lot of cas- 
sette tapes, but it appears in a book called 


Folksongs of Britain and Ireland. 


You are drawn to themes, aren’t you? You 
boomerang back to them. 


A:] think so. If you, like me, like songs that 
are good stories, then there’s only so many 
plots, aren’t there? Songs can be groups into 
dominant themes certainly. But each one, if it’s 
a good song, has a slightly different slant that 
makes you think anew about the subject or the 
way the maker of the song, in terms of a tradi- 
tional song or a contemporary one, has turned 
it to their point of view. Or made you see dif- 
ferent. It’s that intriguing way that good songs 
have that special sparkle about them that 
makes each good song unique. With many 
songs, one song is like another. There’s nothing 
particularly special to distinguish one from the 


next. Then one stands out, whether it’s in the 


use of language or imagery or the Aa 


Fa. 
¥ @? 


slight twist in the story or the 
economy of words to describe 


huge emotions. 
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Rhythm And Jews 


Geoff Berner’s unique, contemporary ap- 
proach to the traditional music of his 
Jewish heritage was inspired by a trip to 
Romania. Roddy Campbell follows 
Berner’s evolution from punk rocker to a 
solo accordion klezmer songwriter. 

Not exactly a deluxe whiskey, Paddy, but 
tonight it serves its purpose. It calms nerves 
and sparks an elfin grin on Geoff Berner’s ani- 
mated face. 

Berner drinks his Paddy straight from a bot- 
tle. It’s a cold February evening in Edmonton, 
after all, and the punters are jammed to the 
rafters of the Power Plant to hear his waggish 
tales and chaotic klezmer tunes played on a 
solitary, abrasive accordion. 

He has a brand new disc to flog, too: the re- 
markable Wedding Dance of The Widow Bride. 
Imagine a deranged fusion of authors Irvine 
Welsh and Chaim Potok and you gain some- 
thing of an understanding of Berner’s unshak- 
able ability as a polemic lyricist. Provocative, 
funny, clever, crude, whatever, his songs are ut- 
terly unique. 

In his own inimitable way, he also shows an 
obvious respect for the klezmer tradition — a 
tradition that developed in the Jewish commu- 
nities and shtetls of Poland, Romania, Russia 

id the Ukraine. Five of the 10 tracks on the 
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new disc have Bride in their title or are about 
weddings. Klezmer music, of course, was ini- 
tially made to dance to at weddings. 

“The bride is a symbol of fertility and the 
hopes for the future of the community,” says 
Berner over a burger earlier in the day. “The 
wedding represents the possibility of a better 
life tomorrow for the new family. The bride, 
and women in general for me, are symbols of 
happiness. 

“That was the starting point. I just felt [a need 
to] bring my own perspective, of how my 
friends and | live, to this tradition. If most of the 
music is for weddings, then it seems appropriate 
for me to do my own take on wedding music.” 

The two outstanding tracks on The Wedding 
Dance, for me, are the Song To Reconcile and 


Traitor Bride. Both delve into ethnic intoler- 


ance N the former with a disarming sense of 


humour and the latter with a disturbing, matter- 
of-fact brutality. 

“When I went travelling in the former 
Yugoslavia and Romania, I met people who 
you get along great with until the subject of 
Gypsies comes up. Then you are shocked with 
what comes out of their mouths and you realize 
cosmopolitan, reasonable, modern people are 
perfectly capable of engaging in ethnic hatred 
and fratricide — | Song To Reconcile] is just a re- 
minder to avoid a simplistic view of conflict 


resolution.” 


Geoff Berner describes himself as “an ultra- 
reformed practising Jew”. As such, he grew up 
in Vancouver with sacred music and contem- 
porary Israeli folk songs. His parents’ record 
collection also contained the usual suspects: 
Peter, Paul & Mary, The Lamplighters, Tom 
Lehr, Woody Guthrie, Bob Dylan — all of 
whom he absorbed. While Berner took piano 
lessons as a kid, he turned to the accordion ini- 
tially as a joke. He also got into punk and 
formed Terror Of Tinytown — a combo named 
after an all-midget western generally consid- 
ered one of the worst movies ever made — and 
toured Eastern Europe (a story best saved for 
another day). 

However, the discovery of such powerful 
British performers as Billy Bragg, Attila The 
Stockbroker, Oysterband, Leon Rossellson and 
Frankie Armstrong at the Vancouver folk festi- 
val in the mid-’80s proved to be a major 
epiphany. 

“There was this sudden realization that things 
I liked about folk music and punk rock were 
the same — the defiance of authority, the rich 
narrative songwriting, and short, sharp songs 
with good melodies driving them. The 
Oysterband, their presentation was that English 
folk was the tradition of defiance of authority. 
The ideas about The Levellers, The Diggers, 
that was very exciting for me.” 

When the Terrors broke up, Berner started to 
dabble in klezmer. It was difficult, though, be- 
cause he couldn’t find records he liked, except 
for those made by De Naye Kapele (led by 
American musicologist Bob Cohen), and 
Naftule Brandwein. Still, in 2000, Berner re- 
leased his debut EP, Light Enough To Travel — 
a song The Be Good Tanyas covered on their 
acclaimed first album, Blue Horse. It sold in 
excess of 200,000 copies. 

“Sam [Pardon], Jolie [Holland] and Trish 
[Fraser] showed up at the same open mic as 
me. Nobody else did and so we played to each 
other. That was where I taught them the chords 
to Light Enough To Travel. They put it on the 
record and that was really the kick-start to my 
career — my calling card.” 

Still, he had no clear idea of what he was do- 
ing at that point. In 2002, though, he made the 
sharp and raw We Shall Not Flag Or Fail, We 
Shall Go On To The End. While the title comes 
from a line in a famous Winston Churchill 
speech, it’s a disc Berner describes as an eclec- 
tic affair comprised of songs he had written 
over the previous 10 years. Made in a friend’s 


basement for buttons, it featured no guitars, no 


mandolins. 

“Nothing like that, and that was important — 
the whole idea behind it was a singer-song- 
writer accordion record that could work.” 

It was a bold but tentative step. As a per- 
former, there was also a need for a bit of spit 
and polish to accompany his marvellously dry 
sense of humour. I chide him about fleeing a 
workshop he did with Eliza Carthy at the 2002 
Calgary Folk Music Festival as he screamed, 
“We All Gotta Be A Prostitute Sometimes.” 
“Earlier on, shows were rare. | had never 
played at a major Canadian folk festival before 
and | just wanted to go for it. Eliza Carthy, | 
had seen her on the cover of some magazine 
talking about how she was edgy. Then I heard 
her record: ‘That’s not edgy.’ I was like, ‘I'll 
show you fuckers some edge!’ ” 

By the time Whiskey Rabbi arrived in 2005, 
Master Berner had turned full tilt towards 
klezmer, largely as a result of a field trip he 
made to Romania the year before, accompa- 
nied by Bob Cohen of De Naye Kapele, whom 
Berner considers a mentor. They wanted to find 
the country’s remaining original pre-Second 
World War Jewish and Gypsy klezmer musi- 
cians. [Editor’s note: Geoff wrote a great piece 
about this trip in Penguin Eggs issue No. 23.] 

“That was a massive event in my life. I 
thought I was going into klezmer to sing about 
politics and sex and other stuff that are no-no’s 
in modern folk music. | didn’t hear it in the 
klezmer records I was checking out. I thought I 
was going to be breaking the rules. Then the 
trip with Bob really affirmed that these things 
are inherent in that tradition. That was a really 
important thing to realize.” 

The cover of Whiskey Rabbi sports a stern 
portrait of Berner painted by his friend, Inuk 
throat-singer Tanya Tagaq. The music, though, 
is largely upbeat and cohesive thanks largely, 
he says, to his trip to Romania. And songs like 
Lucky God Damn Jew, The True Enemy, 
Drunk All Day and Whiskey Rabbi would en- 
dear a calmer Berner to an ever-growing, large- 
ly youthful audience. And to emphasise the 
point of his acceptance, he won CBC’s Galaxie 
Horizon Award and its $2,000 in prize money 
as best emerging Canadian talent at last sum- 
mer’s Edmonton Folk Music Festival. 

“T believe in the kind of music that we are 
making: political, sometimes dirty, sometimes 
with mistakes in it. I don’t feel like I’m trying 
to be shocking. I feel I’m trying to be a com- 
pleteist in terms of depicting what I think it’s 
like to be a human being.” 
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Out of Africa 


Juno award-winning guitarist Mighty 


Popo rediscovers his Rwandan roots on his 
latest recording — the joyful Muhazi. Patrick 


Langston meets the man who sings, “‘stupid is 


forbiden.” 


For most of us, the word Rwanda elicits guilt, 


horror, disbelief: nearly one million people, 
most of them Tutsis, killed in the 1994 geno- 
cide while the rest of the world looked away. 

The Mighty Popo, the son of Tutsi refugees 
from an earlier Rwandan slaughter, knows the 
dark side of that country. 

But in his fine new album, Muhazi, the 
Burundi-born, Ottawa-dwelling Popo casts his 
eye on another, brighter Rwanda. One where 
hope has been reborn, where tribal harmony 
beckons, where the country’s beauty and tradi- 
tions and vitality are reasserting themselves. 

“Now you have good governance in Rwanda. 
So I have optimism in the direction Rwanda’s 
heading. You have people who have a will to 
change things for the better,” says Popo, an as- 
tute follower of current affairs in Africa and a 
frequent visitor to Rwanda since 1998. 

“[’m rediscovering Rwanda and the culture 
and the music, and I’m really trying to dig into 
that musical background.” 

The excitement of that rediscovery is part of 


what gives Muhazi, Popo’s fourth album, its 


joyous trajectory. Indeed, the album, as he says 


Mighty Popo 


in the liner notes, is named for “Beautiful Lake 
Muhazi [which] is a symbol of all that Rwanda 
means to me.” 

Balafon, djembe, guitars, the bright accents 
of trumpet and sax; the vigorous, happy 
rhythms of congas, shakers, claves; Popo’s 
own warm, soulful vocals: like all of Popo’s 
music, Muhazi refuses to let you sit motionless 
even when the song’s about something as seri- 
ous as religious hypocrisy or the responsibility- 
shirking politicians who let Africa slide into 
dark days. 

Asked about the apparent disconnect be- 
tween subject and expression, Popo laughs, 
“Blame Africa for that. When you go to Africa 
you see the most amazing landscape or lakes or 
river, but then you see some contradiction just 
beside it. It’s just what Africa has to offer.” 

Besides, he says, “People learn when they’re 
happy. When you’re dancing, you’re more 
likely to learn than when you're sitting down 
and thinking you have to learn.” 

Popo’s consistently positive attitude 
has made him a much-loved member of 
Canada’s musical community since he 
arrived here in 1987. 

Initially a part of Ottawa’s blues and reggae 
scene, Popo has shepherded his music through 
an evolution that’s seen him integrate everything 
from funk to calypso to West African highlife. 

Popo’s musicianship and sheer goodwill 


have also made him integral to the success of 
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the African Guitar Summit, Canada’s world- 
beat pride and joy that won a Juno in 2005 and 
was nominated again this year. 

In 2006, Popo was also featured in the na- 
tional radio broadcast Maple Leaf Mojo Meets 
New Orleans Gumbo, an on-site Louisiana 
benefit for victims of hurricane Katrina. 

A staunch believer in music’s ability to 
bridge cultural divides, Popo last summer 
brought a group of Bat’ wa musicians from 
Rwanda to play with him in British Columbia. 
Popo also had the musicians contribute to the 
new album, which was recorded in Rwanda, 
Toronto, Ottawa and Whitehorse. 

But recorded no matter where, the stamp of 
Rwanda is all over the album. 


It’s there in the strange, to our ears, and eupho- 


nious geographic names that give the album — 


sung in Swahili but with English and French liner 


notes — its singular sense of place: 
Bwanacyambwe, Kibagabaga, Nyabarengo. 

It’s there in the sights and sounds and people 
that Popo lovingly evokes: long-horned cows, 
festivals, fortune tellers and prophets and sup- 
portive, extended families. 


And it’s there in the tracks Agasaza and 


Nyirabisabo, both based on traditional songs 
and tales, and in Imandwa, Popo’s plea that his 
ancestors’ religion be restored to a central spot 
in Rwanda’s life and take pride of place with 
other great religions. 

“Sub-Saharan Africa, and other parts of Africa, 
have survived all through these centuries because 
they’ve respected their traditions,” says Popo. 

“What the colonialists have done, they’ ve 
seen that the strength of Africans came from 
those traditions, so they’ve killed those traditions. 
Luckily, in rural Rwanda, tradition is still present, 
but it’s been distorted by almost 35 years of bad 
governance. The new government is putting a big 
emphasis on tradition and culture.” 

With plans afoot for Popo to host a world 
music radio program in Rwanda’s capital, 
Kigali, he may have a unique opportunity to 
mix tradition with the best of modernity in 
reaching out to African youth. 

On the song Jitambue on Muhazi, Popo ad- 
dresses the young directly: “Being stupid is 
forbidden,” he sings as he warns young people 
to avoid cigarettes and alcohol and urges polit- 
ical leaders to encourage young people to par- 


ticipate in building the continent. 


"LET'S FROLIC AGAIN” 
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“African youth is going through what every 
other youth in the world is going through,” 
says Popo, a heavy burden when added to the 
special issues all Africans must deal with. 
“You have to know who you are,” to survive 
this situation, Popo says, echoing the not-in- 
considerable challenge he poses in Jitambue’s 
opening lines: “Who are we, we Africans? 
Where is our place in the world?” 

Not that he seems about to abandon his adopted 
country and return to his beloved Africa, even if 
he does have a new girlfriend in Kigali. 

No fan of the cold (he abhors shoes and regu- 
larly performs in bare feet), Popo has been 
known to remind us native-born Canadians to 
look around and appreciate what we’ ve got. 

“T’ve lived here now longer than I’ve lived in 
Africa. This is another home. I don’t like to 
compare. When I’m here, I’m as happy as when 
I’m in Africa, but it’s a different happiness.” 

Besides, Popo seems confident that Rwanda is 
well on its way to recovery, with or without him. 

“Rwanda is a window to the future for 
Africans, what they have done to reconcile, to 
eradicate poverty. Places like Israel and 


Palestine should learn from Rwanda.” 


The Gruff first came to my attention when 
their producer and sometime fiddler, Adrian 
Dolan of The Bills, gave me an advance copy 
of their most recent disc. 

After two albums that charted their journey 
towards their own musical identity, the third, 
entitled The Gruff, announces their arrival as a 
full-fledged and cohesive unit. It has a confi- 
dent and mature sound whilst retaining a 
youthful spark and zestful energy. 

I spoke to the band — Phaedra Kemp (snare 
drum, vocals and harmonica), Jenny Ritter 
(guitar, vocals and mandolin) and Terri Upton 
(double bass and vocals) — on the phone from 

/ancouver to Victoria, BC, my first question 
being: what makes them tick? 

They are typically unanimous in their an- 
swer: they love what they do. They love listen- 
ing, they love playing, they love writing, they 
love travelling, they love meeting other players 
and, most of all, they love to perform. 

“We started playing Irish pub tunes together, 
and then moved on to folk, and then on to folk- 
country, which is where we are now,” says Jenny. 

They share an eclectic taste in music and 
spend their time listening to a wide variety of 
artists. When asked to name their influences 
and inspiration, a whole stream of names come 
tumbling out, including Gillian Welch, The 
Rheostatics, Hawksley Workman, Corb Lund, 
David Francey, Hank Williams and The 
Mammals. 

As Phaedra says, “We spend hours trying to 
figure out where we fit in. Somewhere in be- 
tween country-roots and folk, we think. We are 
gradually bringing in different elements in or- 
der to reach our audience.” 

Phaedra and Jenny started playing together in 
high school and then went through innumer- 
able bass players until they finally found Terri, 
who was, in Phaedra’s words, “The perfect 
bass player for us.” 

As they got their act together, they met a host 
of great folks who were all interconnected by 
the music. They speak passionately about the 


deep sense of belonging that being part of this 
supportive community of musicians brings. 

“Especially in Victoria and Vancouver, 
there’s a huge network of like-minded individ- 
uals, sharing what we are doing, building 
strength, supporting each other and sharing 
contacts. That’s the great thing about this mu- 
sic — it breeds a sense of community,” says 
Jenny. 

The Gruff are a real team and each member 
has her own role to play. Phaedra describes 
how she is, “Organized, with a logistical mind, 
Jenny is the optimistic dreamer, and Terry is 
mum, always there to give you a hug when you 
need it.” 

So they’ve got their feet on the ground, their 
heads in the clouds and their hearts in the right 
place — and it is a winning combination. They 
are resolutely independent, self-reliant and 
completely self-managed. 

“We have a positive attitude. We have fun. 
We’re not crazy or angry. Music is our life. We 
love it so much. We write the music that comes 
from inside, and we live it and share it with our 
audiences and hope that they enjoy it,” says Terri 

They are growing more and more committed 
to developing original material. Twelve of the 
14 tracks on their last CD were penned by 
Jenny and Phaedra, who are constantly writing 
new songs. They describe their commitment to 
writing as being somewhat obsessive. Every re- 
hearsal brings a few more original songs to add 
to the pile. Predictably enough, the songs are 
then arranged collaboratively by the whole band. 
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Their signature three-part vocal harmonies 
are also developed in band rehearsals. They are 
not yet co-writing but they do help one another 
out in getting songs into shape. They describe 
themselves as “Female musicians with chops’ 
and clearly state that they have no interest in 
being, ‘Just girly, cutesy, and pretty.’ 

They know how to play their instruments and 
they know what they are doing. Some of the 
old guard are surprised by that, but once they 
see the band live, then their attitude changes. 

The Gruff have a great sense of humour 
which becomes evident as soon as you talk to 
them. They obviously know how to have fun 
and have gathered some good stories from 
their travels. 

Although they are in their mid-twenties, they 
do look young for their age. They tell the story of 
flying into Toronto from Nova Scotia and arriv- 
ing travel-weary at their hotel. When they asked 
for the room they’d booked, the man at front 
desk replied, “No, I’m sorry I can’t do that.” 

“But we called ahead and you said you had a 
room,” they countered. 

“Yes, we have aroom but I can’t let you have 
it,” said the man. 

“Why not,” they asked, their tiredness and 
frustration growing by the minute. 

“Because I can’t rent to children,” he retort- 
ed. They were incredulous, and eventually all 
had to show ID in order to be allowed to stay. 
They went to their room for a well-deserved 
rest with his parting shot ringing in their ears: 


“And no guests, and no parties.” 
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And what of the future? Having built up 
quite a following on Canada’s west and east 
coasts, they are currently planning their first 
cross-Canada tour, starting in July and finish- 
ing in September. They’ Il be taking in festivals 
in Brandon, Ottawa and Lunenburg, and visit- 


ing all points in between in search of new audi- 


ences. 

They say their music, “Can be enjoyed by all 
ages, including people of our own age. We 
even have seven year olds who know all the 
words to our drinking songs. The history of the 
music is still there, so the older crowd likes it, 
too. With some young people, they think folk 
music ts like The Mighty Wind — we hate that 
movie! When you mention country music, 
they think of people like Shania Twain or Keith 
Urban. Then you mention someone like 
Johnny Cash and they say, “Oh, I do like that 
music; I didn’t even know it was country.’ We 
want to make our music seem hip — and as a 
result there are more and more people of our 
own age in our audience. We’ re trying to ap- 
peal to them because that is the future of the 


music.” 


You don’t have to be Jewish to play klezmer 
— then again, maybe you do. Chatting with 
Strada founder Pierre Langevin about Gamos, 
their new album of traditional European wed- 
ding music, I get an unexpected lesson on ge- 
nealogy and Canadian history. 

“On this record I discovered klezmer. Well 
not discovered, but I permitted myself to play 
klezmer music. Because before I said, “Ah, 
klezmer, you have to be Jewish to play 
klezmer.’ But then I realized that I was Jewish! 
The first Jewish mayor in North America was 
in Trois Rivéres, my hometown, in 18-some- 
thing. He granted all Jews in Canada equal 
rights, even before England. His name was 
Monsieur Hart. Looking at my family tree, I 
found out that my great-grandmother was 
Amelia Hart. And after that I realized that I was 
Jewish. 

“T also realized I had a Greek uncle. A lot of 


Strada 


Greek immigrants came to Québec in the *30s 
and they opened the first pizza restaurants 
across Quebec. There was a famous Greek 
restaurant in Trois Riviéres, and the owner’s 
son married my mother’s sister. So I realized, 
“Hey! I have a Greek uncle!’ So when I play 
Greek music or Jewish music, it’s music from 
Quebec also.” 

Indeed, Jewish and Greek music is featured 
on the album, as well as Portuguese, Turkish, 
Bulgarian, Macedonian and Galician selec- 
tions. Listening to Gamos is like going on an 
exotic journey to distant lands, with singing in 
all of the above languages by the amazing 
Gabrielle Bouthillier. 

Pierre plays clarinets, bagpipes and recorder; 
Liette Remon plays violin and sings; and Jean- 
Phillippe Reny adds oud, bouzouki and banjo. 
Other founding member Pierre Tanguay plays 
various percussion instruments. 

The two Pierres are old buddies, which 
makes an interesting live dynamic. “He is kind 
of my alter-ego,” Langevin says of Tanguay. 
“He brought me to world music, musique 
actuelle, and improvisation. We also have a 
small contemporary music duo called La 
Boulezaille. The two uncles, we call ourselves 
“les deux monocs”’. 

Although you may not have heard of them 
before, Strada (Italian for street) is no spring 
chicken on the music scene. Pierre founded me- 
dieval music company Anonymous in 1978. 

“Strada kind of emerged from that company. 


& 


From Strada’s first show in 1986, you had me- 
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dieval pieces and Greek music and it was all 
mixed up — the group has always had two per- 
sonalities. It was only for the medieval festival 
in Quebec in 1993 that Strada did something 
totally medieval.” 

In 1996, Strada released Grantjoie,a disc of 
music from the 13th century to accompany 
their musical-theatre act, which has toured ex- 
tensively throughout Canada and Europe. 

“A Minstrel’s Journey is a show in French, 
English, and Spanish, a comedy with three musi- 
cians and one street performer. It’s very funny.” 

Pierre Tanguay plays about 10 different in- 
struments on Grantjoie. “I'd always wanted to 
be a multi-instrumentalist. For medieval mu- 
sic, I learned to play the dulcimer. When I was 
younger I even tried to play the guitar, but I 
thought, “It’s too hard!’ I didn’t feel a connec- 
tion with it. | even took viola lessons when | 
was at the conservatory. But the only stringed 
instrument I found I could play was the ham- 
mer dulcimer.” 

On their fifth and newest CD, Gamos, Pierre 
mainly plays clarinet. Rarely do we hear this 
instrument played with such beautiful orna- 
mentation, expression, and ease. 

“I’m a clarinet player. But there is no clarinet 
in medieval music. When I heard Greek music 
I said, “That’s the kind of clarinet I would like 
to play.” 

Strada’s first world music CD as the current 
quintet was 2000’s Kadou, a Christmas album 
of seasonal songs from France, Italy, the 


British Isles, Bulgaria, Quebec and beyond. 
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- WHERE ROOTS MEET THE HERE AND NOW... 


Jovma Kaukonen / Stars in My Crown 


aly " The Rock & Roll Hall of Fame-enshrined guitarist of Jefferson Airplane 
yore st i. 4 and Hot Tuna returns with a stunning acoustic masterpiece! 

, fl) “An American hybrid of blues, folk, bluegrass, country and a raft of other 
influences...the latest reflection of a man enjoying the heck out of life 
while conjuring new magic out of an acoustic guitar.” - MSNBC-TV 


“Jorma Kaukonen has quite possibly never been further removed 
from his Jefferson Airplane days than he is on "Stars in My Crown... 
an abundance of good pickin'.” - BILLBOARD 


Lucy Kaplansky / Over the Hills 


Her first CD in 3 years combines terrific originals with classics by Bryan 
Ferry, June Carter, Loudon Wainwright Il and lan Tyson. With special 
guests Buddy Miller, Eliza Gilkyson, Richard Shindell & Jonatha Brooke! 


“Solid songwriting with euphonic production values...reminds listeners 

there’s no substitute for well crafted & arranged music.” - VINTAGE GUITAR 
Kaplansky’s voice gets warmer and richer with each album.” 

— ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Clitt Eberhardt 
] The High Above and the Down Below 


The master songwilteliseaet Shue with the finest iecoding of his 
career and a new updated sound that highlights his pop and jazz 
influences without divorcing his acoustic and roots fanbase. 


“In another age, Mr. Eberharat would have found his niche on Tin Pan 
vaenich == Alley or writing for Broadway shows. His songs display the highest level 
ABOVE of craftsmanship, his guitar playing is superb and his singing deeply 


AND THE 


DOWN BELOW [fm emotional.“ - WASHINGTON TIMES 
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A stunning national debut produced by Grammy-winning songwriter 
and producer Dan Wilson. With great voices reminiscent of the 
Jayhawks and the Everly Brothers, John Hermanson and 

Chris Cunningham dazzle with their soaring harmonies and 
classic and fresh, instantly-memorable songs. 

“Their sound recalls the harmonious interplay of Simon and 
Garfunkel and the acoustic juice of the Indigo Girls.” 
- BILLBOARD | 
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Every December, Strada tours to towns small 
and large throughout Quebec performing 
songs from Kadou. When I saw the show this 
past December in an acoustic setting, I was fas- 
cinated — who could believe there could be a 
Christmas show one would be happy to watch 
all year round? It was funny, touching, and en- 
ergetic, with each song I discovered something 
about a different world tradition, and was filled 
with inspiration and wonder. The crowd gave 
them a standing ovation! 

Gadji followed in 2002, and Strada’s reper- 
toire wandered even farther into Gypsy territo- 
ry, with selections from Macedonia, Hungry, 
Greece and Albania, as well as from Italy, 
Spain and Quebec. 

Even to my linguistically untrained ear, 
singer Gabriel Bouthillier, also known for her 
work with Serre l’Ecoute and l’Escabeau, 
sounds as though she must have grown up 
travelling through Europe, singing with no- 
mads in dozens of languages. 

“Gabrielle is very important on this record. 
When we don’t know people who speak the 
language we try and find them. I have a 
Turkish friend who says that when he listens to 
the album, he understands everything she says.” 


Gabrielle also plays accordion on Gamos, 
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but she only discovered this instrument upon 
joining the group. “I knew she played piano. 
So I said, ‘Maybe you could play the accor- 
dion, I have one, I'll lend it to you.’ And it just 
clicked. She was sleeping with it.” 

With Gamos, Strada has produced their most 
amazing work yet. Perhaps it has something to 
do with the fact that all pieces are united by the 
marriage theme. 

‘Wedding music is music for feasts, for hap- 
piness, for unique events. It has a certain quali- 
ty. It’s music that we fell in love with. The 
songs are mostly drawn from old 78 records — 
old klezmer musicians who recorded in New 
York in the *20s. So there is also a kind of wed- 
ding between old Europe and the new world.” 

The last track on the album is a remix made 
by musique actuelle sample artist Dianne 
Labrosse. “That’s another kind of wedding. 
During the recording of Gamos we did some 
improvisation sessions, not knowing exactly 
what we were doing, if we were going to put 
that on the record or not. I had this idea of ask- 
ing Diane to take a piece and use it as aremix. | 
gave her all the improvisation tracks, and she 
chose the first piece. We put it at the end, so it 
makes a circle. C’est bouclé. We are working 


on anew show with her on which she plays on 


all the pieces.” 

For their new electro-acoustic-trad show, 
Diane will also be working with samples that 
Pierre recorded while on tour. 

“People, maybe, have a romantic idea of how 
we find music,” Pierre admits. “They think 
maybe we go on big trips to Eastern Europe, to 
small villages where people teach us the music. 
But mostly we learn it from people who went 
there and recorded them, Alan Lomax, etc. 
But, in Mexico, that is exactly what happened. 
I heard clarinet playing in a small village and | 
said, ‘What’s that?’ and I went and recorded 
them. And we took a piece from that. During 
our trip I also recorded a lot of sounds. And 
that’s what I gave to Dianne. So each piece has 
its own story. It’s evolving.” 

Evolving indeed, since their beginnings 20 
years ago, Strada is constantly uncovering mu- 
sic from places and ages near and far, revisiting 
countless traditions, Greek uncle or not. 

“We play with heart — we try to capture the 
spirit of the music and the instrument. We try 
to find a, not an authenticity, but an honesty 
and simplicity. The truth is in the simplicity. 
Traditional music has this grounding. It’s music 
that has touched us, we feel a connection to it. 


And if people like to listen to it, all the better!” 


Olivier Demers & Nicolas Boulerice 


When pianist and hurdy-gurdy player 
Nicolas Boulerice and violinist-guitarist 
Olivier Demers began playing together a 
decade ago, surely they had no idea what im- 
pact their musical alliance would have. 

Brought up on songs his father collected in 
the Saint-Jean du Richelieu region south of 
Montreal, Nicolas made a name for himself 
playing with Ad Viéle que Pourra. Olivier re- 
ceived classical violin training. Together, the 
two started off playing jazz. 

Their first CD as a duo, 2001's Le vent du 
nord est toujours fret. . .. gave birth to Le Vent 
du Nord, the most extensively touring tradi- 
tional band in Quebec at the moment. With an 
average of 125 concerts annually, Le Vent does 


more road-running than La Bottine Souriante 
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did in its heyday. 

So why did the group steal it’s name from the 
title of the duo’s first album? André Marchand, 
the album’s recording engineer and one of its 
many guest stars (and inspiration for Demers’s 
composition Reel Marchand) once told me that 
Boulerice-Demers sounded too much like the 
name of a law firm. But the name Le Vent du 
Nord would have stuck to them anyways, 
thanks to the esteem they earned in the milieu 
with the debut CD’s territory surfing between 
Vivaldi and trad, its mouth-music, and its 
swingin’ crooked tunes. From then on, Boulerice 
and Demers had no choice — they would have 
been called Le Vent du Nord, like it or not! 

As a quartet, they made two albums — 
Maudite Moisson and Les Amants du Saint 
Laurent. The later won them the Canadian 
Folk Music Award for the best traditional al- 
bum of 2005 as well as the North American 
Folk Alliance award for Traditional Artist of 
the Year. 

And they continue making award-winning 
music, despite the departure of multi-instru- 
mentalist Benoét Bourque and the arrival of 
Réjean Brunet, bassist-accordionist who 1s 
known for his work with La Volée d’ Castors and 
Des Fréres Brunet. The quartet has started 
recording a third CD that should appear this fall. 

In the past decade, Boulerice and Demers 
have been actively involved, along with 
Genviéve Nadeau (a featured singer on the al- 
bum!), as organizers of cultural activities such 
as the Veillée de I’avant Veille, a big trad con- 
cert-party-dance every Dec. 30 in Montreal, 
and Chants de Vielles, a hurdy-gurdy and tradi- 
tional song festival held every September in 
Calixa-Lavallée, QC. 

The three also spend time assuring the suc- 
cess of the artists on their record label Roues et 
Archets, currently the most productive trad 
record label in Quebec. They represent such 
noted musicians as Genticorum, Claude 
Méthé, Réveillons, André Marchand and Grey 
Larsen, among others. 

In 2006, Boulerice and Demers decided to 
return to their humble beginnings as a duo and 
record Un peu d’ci, un peu d’ca. The two old 
friends have a grand time on this recording, 
inviting a different musician to join them for 
each of the eleven pieces. Each song allows 
them to share a privileged moment with people 
they ve gotten to know throughout the years, 
not only Quebec’s best, but also the duo’s most 
loved chums. 

“We wanted to play with people who we 
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hardly get to play with,” says Nicolas. Once 
again, their efforts have been recognized with 
another Canadian Folk Music award for best 
traditional album of 2006. 

But what is the difference between the music 
of Le Vent du Nord and that of Boulerice- 
Demers? 

‘We find that the difference is in the way we 
approach the repertoire,” replies Nicolas. “We 
are a lot calmer with the duo. It doesn’t neces- 
sarily have to swing. We don’t push it. The 
songs take us somewhere, and we follow.” 

One could call this an instinctive, organic and 
perhaps even naive approach. 

“A Swedish friend of mine told me that after 
the first listen, he thought the album wasn’t 
very good. But eventually it became one of his 
favourites.” 

This is a how charm works — the listener 
feels as though he is entering into the intimate 
world of the artist. 

“During the development of the project, we 
opted for simplicity. The idea was to meet each 
guest in the morning, choose a piece together, 
come up with a spontaneous arrangement, then 
come back after 
dinner to record 
it. In most of the 
songs, what we 
hear is just what 
happened in 
front of the mi- 
crophones.” 

The approach 
generated anoth- 
er reflection on 
the nature of tra- 
ditional music in a Moo" 
Quebec. 

“Olivier and I 
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have always 
loved com- 
plaints and slow 
airs,” says Nico. 
“With this al- 
bum, we al- 
lowed ourselves 
the pleasure of 
playing lots of 
them. Our 
{Canadian Folk 
Music] award 
was a surprise, 
because this 
recording does 


not follow in the 


line of Quebec-trad party groups who sing lots 
of response songs. Now we can say that it’s 
possible to make traditional music another 
way, and still attract the interest of the greater 
public.” 

Ex-Bottine pianist Denis Fréchette opens the 
album with jazz-induced flair on a piece that 
was chosen with him in mind. Other ex- 
Booties Daniel Roy and Michel Bordeleau also 
feature on the album, the latter playing a guitar 
duo with Olivier, a beautiful slow intro on 
tenor guitar which develops into a brilliant reel, 
another Demers composition, the Reel du 
Mocassin. 

Certain musicians appear outside of their 
usual musical comfort zone. Yann-Fanch 
Kemener, an icon of Breton folk singing, 
records for the very first time in his career a 
song in French, and Peter Senn, the Irish ses- 
sion specialist, plays a French complaint. Jean- 
Claude Mirandette plays fiddle and sings with 
his highly placed voice, Patrick Graham shows 
his talent as a percussionist, and Yann Falquet 
and Pascal Gemme are faithful to their reputa- 


tion. A splendid recording! 
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| The Wedding Dance of the Widow Bride GEOFF BERNER wi diona Davies ani Wayne Adams 


the phenomenal 


Ruthie Foster 


: 4 combines blues and folk with heart wrenching ability, 
iaow bride and on The Phenomenal Ruthie Foster, she adds 
a heaping’ scoop of soul to the mix. 


EOE BERNER With a powerhouse voice, Texas bred Ruthie Foster 
dding Dance of the Wid 
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With Wedding Dance of the Widow Bride, Berner continues on his 


. . ‘ Siler + . . as 
mission to ‘Drag klezmer music into the bars kicking and screaming.’ y 
“His acerbic writing, twisted worldview and take-no-prisoners delivery “BLUE = 
| . . . . . So a 
combine for an experience pleasing to punks and folkies alike.” CORIN 

—Val Cormier, Discorder Magazine. < 3 
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Kim Barlow’s songs are wry and impassioned, deft distillations of the BURLESOUF 
beautiful and absurd world she inhabits. Her newest recording, Champ, A eb 
is a collection of earthy, wry allegories about love, death and horses. 


“Barlow's music pushes folk to the extreme” 
—CBC Radio 3 
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Find them at fine record stores everywhere 
or at www.festival.bc.ca / 1-800-633-8282 


There’s nothing halfway about the year that 
Rick Fines and Suzie Vinnick are having. 

After 14 years of performing and writing to- 
gether, Vinnick and Fines have finally put out 
their first full-length disc, Nothing Halfway, 
which has already earned high praise in the 
world of blues-roots music. 

Two of the songs have made the semi-finals 
of the International Songwriting Contest, the 
duo received songwriters of the year in the 
Maple Blues Awards, while Vinnick was 
bassist and female vocalist of the year. 

But that’s not all. 

Fines has released a solo project called Solar 
Powered that was recorded and mixed at his Ontario 
cabin using only batteries powered by the sun, while 
Vinnick is involved in numerous projects. 

They ’ve been talking about doing this album 
for years and decided to finally get it done. 

“This is the culmination of a 14-year friend- 
ship,” Vinnick says. 

“We bring different things to the table and 
two heads are better than one.” 

They re both deeply steeped in the blues and 
complement each other perfectly. She’s got the 
powerful pipes with the big range while he’s 
got the character voice, somewhere between 
Dr. John and Leon Redbone. She’s got the 
knack with musical hooks while he’s the lyri- 
cal specialist. 

“We can get a lot more done together than I’ve 
experienced in a co-writing situation,’ Fines says. 
“We're very comfortable with each other.” 

For the title song, for instance, Vinnick had 
the idea and Fines had all the lyrics written on 
the two-hour bus trip from Peterborough to 
their songwriting meeting in Toronto. 


Fines had much of A Love Like That written 


but wasn’t happy with it. Vinnick added zinger 


lines like “a million yellow lines down that 
endless road” and some instrumental bridges 
that brought the tune up to award-winning 
standard. 

This musical match made in heaven started in 
the early 90s at the Byward Market in Ottawa. 

Fines was in the capital with his longtime 
acoustic blues trio, Jackson Delta, heading into 
the Rainbow to catch the Saturday aftemoon jam. 
He ran into local folk scene icon Chopper 
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MacKinnon, who told him to check out the bass 


player with Back Alley John at the Downstairs Club. 

“T loved how aggressive she was on the bass, and 
then she went to the mic to sing E I just thought to 
myself, “How do I play music with you?’” 

[It happened soon enough. They played on 
each other’s albums and then toured together in 
the Rick Fines Trio. 

It’s been an on-off thing, allowing them to 
pursue other projects, but their collaboration 
has always been lurking in the background. 

Fines, who is now 45, has been a profession- 
al musician since the age of 19, and he has al- 
ways felt fortunate to be able to make a living 
at it. Like a lot of young people, he started off 
in rock *n’ roll bands in his hometown of 
Peterborough but he and his buddies had an in- 
terest in acoustic blues on the side. That even- 
tually morphed into Jackson Delta, which 
toured extensively for more than a decade. 

Fines’s body of work is an education in the 
blues. He is well-versed in the whole range of 
this music, from Mississippi John Hurt to 
Louis Armstrong, and even the Funk Brothers. 

“I love so many kinds of music. I see how 
people try to put things into boxes, but I don’t 
see how one’s a folk song, another’s a blues 
song or something else is swing.” 

He has also become an educator in the blues, 
going into classrooms in the Blues in Schools, 
which takes up about two months of his year, 


as well as teaching in the Hornby Island blues 


workshop. 

Vinnick, a Prairie girl from Saskatoon, got 
her blues education at Bud’s on Broadway, 
starting when she was about 15. She went to 
Saturday afternoon jams, going back in the 
evenings to catch touring acts like Amos 
Garrett, Ellen McIlwaine and Eddie 
Clearwater, who got her on stage to sing a few 
numbers. 

Ottawa bluesman Tony D. rolled into 
Saskatoon and invited her back to Ottawa for 
the summer to play some gigs. She ended up 
staying for seven years, and then moved to 
Toronto, her present home. 

Her voice spans a number of genres as well 
as octaves, and her other projects including 
all-girl bands like Betty and the Bobs and 
Vinnick, Sheppard, Harte. She is also a darling 
of the CBC, touring with The Vinyl Café and 
appearing on the radio show. 

These days her main project, besides the 
Fines collaboration, is The Marigolds, which 
includes veterans Gwen Swick and Caitlin 
Hanford. 

Going back to her roots, she has also done 
some singing in Ukrainian, and is thinking of 
someday recording an album in her baba’s lan- 
guage. 

Her new love is New Orleans, where she 
spent last Christmas toiling as a volunteer in 
the reconstruction effort. 


She had been to the Big Easy shortly before 
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ANTIBALAS 
have hit 8 new creative peak with “Security” 
fusing thelr renowned afrobeat grooves with a new, 
helghtenéed sense of mélodic lyricism and texture, 
thanks in part to producer John McEntire of Tortoise. 


ALAR called Antibalas “the baddest on the block” 
and Pitchfork wrote, “They laad the pack”, 
Elsewhere, Rolling Stone, The NewYork Times, 
New Yorker and a slaw of others have 
taken serious notice. 


Music Qi 3 Festival 
18-21-2007 - 
Penetanguishene - Midland, ON 


Downchild Blues Band ¢ Hamell On ral 
Fred Eaglesmith & The Flying Squirrels 
Fathead ¢ Run with the Kiffens 
Creaking Iree String Quartet « 
Treasa Levasseur ¢ Cindy Thompson 
Washboard Hank & The Gravestone Lickers 


Www:twistedpines'com 


Executive/Artistic Director: Paul Northcott 


NEW FROM 


DAVID FRANCEY 


An exquisite recording, 


some of his best writing to date! 


DAVID 
FRANCEY 


Available in stores through 
Festival Distribution 
www.festival.bc.ca 


And from Laker Music 
www.davidfrancey.com 
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hurricane Katrina, as part of a blues pilgrimage 
in the southern United States. 

“T just loved the city,” she says. “When the 
hurricane came, it was so sad. I was scared for 
my friends, and I always wanted to do some- 
thing to help out.” 

She and her carpenter boyfriend hooked up 
with the St. Bernard Project, putting the finish- 
ing touches on rehabilitated houses and help- 
ing families move back in for Christmas. 

She knows she’ Il be back there to volunteer 
again and, in fact, is suffering from a major 
travel itch these days. 

Fines feels most at home among the rocks 
and trees in the Ontario Canadian Shield coun- 
try. His cabin northwest of Peterborough has 
some “serious solar panels” and his ambition is 
to build a solar-powered, straw-bail house and 
set up a recording studio. 

They might have different dreams, but 
there’s no doubt that Fines and Vinnick togeth- 
er will keep going back to the same well that 


has brought them so many fine songs. 


Brothers In Arms 


Celebrated siblings Bob and Daniel 
Lanois combine their massive talents to 


record Bob’s debut album, Snake Road. 
Much respect and love courtesy of Fish 
Grigowsky 

Outside Hamilton, ON, in the middle of a 
300-acre forest, sits a little cabin that Bob 
Lanois built from raw parts. 

“I’ve always been a closet architect,” he ex- 
plains, noting that he’s designed and built nu- 
merous studios stretching all the way back to 
his mother’s basement as a youth. It was here 
that he produced what’s considered one of the 
first punk albums, in 1973, Simply Saucer’s 
only recording. 

His brother, Dan, (as in Daniel Lanois, pro- 
ducer of U2, Bob Dylan, Emmylou Harris, 
Peter Gabriel and happily his brother’s springy 
new roots harmonica CD Snake Road) offered 
his opinions through action. 

“At the time, Dan was making fun of me and 
running out of the room when Simply Saucer 
were there. He just couldn’t stand that kind of 
stuff then,’ Bob laughs. 

As producer, Bob Lanois has had an enor- 
mous workload since, notably with his brother 
on Willie P. Bennett’s albums. But it’s only re- 
cently that he’s taken to making music, as a 
performer, himself. 


“My house is the Shack, where we took the 
name The Shack Recordings from for my work 
with Tom Wilson. It got some attention so we 
toured it right across Canada. Through him, | 
managed to carry myself on stage. He intro- 
duced me into the world of performing, a great 
thing that happened in my life. Truth be told, 
I’ve only been playing for five years. 

“T’ve always been a musician, but never had 
the chance to be a frustrated musician. No 
one’s ever gotten fed up with me, so I get a 
brand new musical start at this time of my life. 
It’s really incredible. 

“And really, when it come right down to it, I 
am really just a child of our times. We’re lucky 
to be living right now. What’s been going on is 
not only do we have permission to do some- 
thing as outrageous as become a musician at 
any time in life, we are now expected to, an in- 
credible new phenomenon.” 

Lanois says this movement transcends the 
superficiality of reinventing yourself on social 
networks like MySpace online, though he also 
makes use of the nexus. 

“It’s gone so far beyond that fagade. Well, for 
instance, some words are being dropped from 
our vocabulary. One of them is retirement. 
We’re encouraged to turn to new chapters in 
our lives. Reinventing ourselves is not an oddi- 
ty, or even an eccentricity. It’s now expected. 
That’s how I’m just a child of that wave blow- 
ing through our world. It’s the only way to go. 
I’ve been totally rejuvenated by my recent mu- 
sical life.” 

Which brings us back to Snake Road, 


Lanois’s collaboration with his famous brother. 


Tubthumping 


“About 10 years ago, | did a documentation of 
Emmylou Harris’s Wrecking Ball. Dan pro- 
duced that visual piece, I directed it and wrote 
it and shot it. Then, the building of Grant 
Avenue Studio was another co-operation; we 
were supporting each other in a sense. But the 
recent musical co-operation is something 
brand new. I wasn’t playing before and I am 
now, so for the first time we had an opportunity 
to work together musically.” 

Drawn together coherently through a variety 
of Quebecois, country and traditional folk 
styles by Bob Lanois’s almost respiratory har- 
monica playing, Snake Road finishes up quick- 
ly at less than half an hour. Though it leaves 
you wanting more, it feels complete. Daniel 
Lanois, who plays the backup instruments with 
subtlety and precision, strikes again. 

“For some reason or another, after we did 
nine pieces, we just looked at each other and 
thought, you know something? That’s it. After 
they were strung together there was no need to 
go any farther.” 

[ have to interrupt and say how much respect 
and love I have for this idea. In a roots world 
filled with so much self-indulgent wanking, so 
much workshop overexploration of the sim- 
plest of concepts, one of the basic premises of 


art is lost day in and day out: the divinity of the 


knowing when you’re done. 
“It was a complete statement in itself. It sud- 
denly revealed itself as a complete project.” 
Lanois explores the sound of the record with 
a magnifying glass. “I travelled Europe when | 
was younger and was profoundly moved by 


the character of the old cities; this is where the 
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song The Vampire comes from. At the same 
time, I’m a French-Canadian man to the core. 
So my Frenchness comes out in the record. As 
a child I had the great fortune to experience a 
lot of music around me, like my grandfather 
holding me in his arms while playing the fid- 
dle. I may have been three, but it really stayed 
with me. 

“And so, the oldtime Quebec stuff on the al- 
bum like Le Draveur (The Logdriver) really 
just came out of me, and it was the very first 
thing Dan and I ever recorded. As a matter of 
fact, it was a spontaneous, unplanned recording. 

“T visited him at his temporary home at the 
time in Hamilton. I had a harmonica with me 
and played him a little tune and he liked it. 
“Hey, let’s lay it down, he said. He had a DAT 
machine there. I sat on his tweed Fender amp — 
later on I realized I shouldn’t have done that, 
it’s a precious thing — and he instinctively just 
moved a microphone on a stand right in front 
of me. Then he put another on his tweed amp 
and said, ‘Why don’t you play a little bit?’ He 
proceeded to tune his Les Paul to my harmoni- 
ca! If you want to play a guitar in tune, you 
have to tune it to the harmonica. 

“This is one of the things Dan gets paid big 
bucks for, by the way. Those gigantic little 
things! When he was certain he was in tune, he 
shocked the heck out of me because now he 
played bass drums parts on his Les Paul guitar. 
But a melodic bass drum that moves around.” 

A year and a half later, Daniel phoned his 
brother up and they made one of the most in- 
triguing, modern and ambient recordings lately 
heard in the folk world. 

“We knew there was chemistry,” Lanois 
says. “We didn’t speak it, we just knew.” 

That chemistry is everything right about 
Snake Road. Be it science or magic, its alche- 
my is unique. 


Daniel Lanois 


Taking a page from Romantic poets such as 
William Wordsworth and John Keats, Tony 
Dekker finds inspiration in nature and uses 
vivid images and well-crafted metaphors to de- 
scribe our relationship with Mother Earth. 

Dekker is the chief song catcher and maestro 
behind the musical trio known as Great Lake 
Swimmers. Raised along the shores of Lake 
Erie, the sombre songwriter knows a thing or 
two about how one’s environment affects one’s 
mood; he uses this knowledge to paint haunt- 
ing vignettes that linger long on your brain. 

It’s not surprising to think Dekker’s songs 
share similarities with poets of a bygone era 
since before writing songs, he wanted to be a 
writer of a different ilk. 

“When I finished school I moved from 
London, Ontario, to Toronto, and got myself a 
little basement apartment downtown. I origi- 
nally thought writing is what I would get into, 
but at the same time I had been writing all 
these songs and I started playing them in cafes, 
and it just grew from there.” 

Great Lake Swimmers, which also includes 
Erik Arnesen and Colin Huebert, have done it 
the old-fashioned way, growing its fan base 


Wy Crear Sw 


one by one. 

Largely an underground success, with its re- 
cent signing to Nettwerk Records, and the 
added marketing power provided by this major 
label, the band’s story is now being circulated 
more widely. 

Catching up with Dekker in Toronto, the 
soft-spoken storyteller is enjoying the “quiet” 
before the road beckons to promote the band’s 
new record, Ongiara, released March 27. 

“Tt was nice to have a local reference,” says 
Dekker. “It seemed fitting that it [Ongiara] 
should be the name of the album.” 

While Ongiara is the band’s first on 
Nettwerk, it follows two critically acclaimed 
discs on Toronto independent record label 
Weewerk (Great Lake Swimmers, 2003, and 
Bodies and Minds, 2005). 


Warm, lo-fi, and magical describes a Great 


Lake Swimmers’ listening session. Listen 
closely and you hear the hurt. Listen a little 
longer to decipher the beautiful despair. The 
sparse, acoustically inclined recordings allow 
the sound of each instrument to be heard be- 
hind Dekker’s delicate delivery. 

In the past, he has recorded in such obscure 
places as an abandoned grain silo, says he’s on 
an “eternal quest for atmosphere and finding 
natural reverb in a room.” This time around, he 
discovered it at London’s historic Aeolian Hall. 

“Acoustics has become very important for 
me. Originally, I was looking for a building that 
had some history, so at the same time we could 
tell the story of the building in sound — using it 


as a kind of palette to paint the songs. For the 
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most part, it’s the natural reverb and charged at- 
mosphere of the place that we use on this record.” 

The natural reverb of Aeolian Hall helped 
create songs that explore the symbiotic rela- 
tionship between man and nature. 

Life travelling this rugged land gives musi- 
cians a chance to view wonders beyond that of 
the average Canadian. Whether riding the rails 
or barrelling down the Trans-Canada Highway 
in a van, this vantage point provides a song- 
writer ample inspiration. And so Dekker uses 
nature in all its glory as acommon thread to 
weave together the 10 songs on Ongiara. 

“Tt is a theme I’ve taken some interest in ex- 
ploring over the last couple of albums. For this 
album that theme came to the surface a lot 
more. A big reason for that is just the sheer 
amount of travelling that I’ve done over the last 
couple of years, and all the different environ- 
ments and landscapes had a bearing on the 
types of songs I was writing.” 

The opening track, Your Rocky Spine, is a 
perfect example. A bright banjo and some sub- 
tle backing vocals by Serena Ryder set the tone 
for this introspective homage to the Great 


Canadian Shield — the largest physiographic 


ancient mystery in a hushed whisper, singing: 
“The Mountains said I could find you here/they 
whispered the snow and the leaves in my ear/I 
traced my finger along your trails/your body 
was the map I was lost in it/floating over your 
rocky spine/the glaciers made you and now 
you're mine.” 

Working with Ryder was one the highlights 
of this recording for Dekker:“It’s not every day 
that you get to sing with someone of that cali- 
bre. She was able to show me my faults in 
singing. Our voices sounded very good together.” 

Another song that speaks to nature is the 
metaphoric Changing Colours — an ode to 
leaves, a la Keats” “I knew you when you were 
big and strong, know I will miss you when you 
are gone. Don’t be afraid if you just can’t hang 
on. When the wind takes you, it takes me too. 
When you change colours, II] change mine 
too.” 

According to Dekker, the natural environ- 
ment as acommon theme is also about the 
mood, which in the case of Great Lake 
Swimmers’ songs usually includes a healthy 
does of melancholy. 

“It’s representative of not just a physical envi- 
ronment and landscape, but also a mental land- 


scape and how these things overlap,” he says. 


Chemistry Sets 


Doc 


crossed the country last fall promoting their 


MacLean and Manitoba Hal criss- 


latest solo albums Narrow House and Come 
The Ruination— two admirable dics steeped in 
the acoustic blues tradition. Roger Levesque 
dscovers the elements that produce their on- 
stage chemistry. 

Certain simple staples of the folk-blues tradi- 
tion continue to be passed on from one genera- 
tion to another, and the music shows no sign of 
fading away. For two fine examples of that 
timeless tradition in Canada, you needn’t look 
any farther than Doc MacLean and Manitoba 
Hal. 

After initially meeting in 2002, they put in 
their first live tour last fall. In a sense, Toronto’s 
MacLean and Winnipeg’s Hal — about a gener- 
ation apart — are living examples of how the 
blues just keep on evolving. Maybe all that 
matters is that they enjoy making music togeth- 
er, usually with MacLean on National guitar 
and Hal on regular flat-top or resonator guitar, 
or his ukelele. 

MacLean suggests it’s the contrasts between 


them, not similarities, that have fostered an ad- 


Tubthumping — 


\\ 


mirable performing chemistry. 

“We're from different generations and very 
different backgrounds. Hal has a clean, con- 
temporary approach to doing his music, and a 
great work ethic.” 

Hal sees himself as a “third-generation blues- 


man” after MacLean, and after the Mississippi 


Delta pioneers who served as MacLean’s men- 
tors years ago. 

“T learned from second-generation players 
and picked up a lot of other roots music influ- 
ences at the same time. I don’t make any apolo- 
gies for being as much of a roots musician as a 
blues player. I’ve just taken a Canadian version 
of the blues and further Canadianized it.” 

Manitoba Hal was born Hal Brolund in 
Dryden, ON, but — apart from a five-year stint 
in his teen years in Vancouver — he was raised 
in and around Winnipeg. After failing high 
school band, he turned on to electric blues on 
record and made up his mind to learn guitar. 

His real musical epiphany came from wit- 
nessing Big Dave McLean on stage in 1987, 
and with the added inspiration of artists like 
Bukka White, Taj Mahal and Colin Linden, he 
began to find his own voice as a songwriter- 
performer during his mid-twenties. After jam- 


ming at open stages, he put out his first cassette 
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release in 1991, and started getting gigs soon 
after. But Hal’s real break came in 1997 when 
CBC Radio recorded and broadcast his song 
for Manitoba flood relief. His cassettes of the 
single were an instant hit that got his voice 
around the province and across the country. 

Hal has put out several albums since but he 
sees his recent upbeat indie CD, Come The 
Ruination, as the culmination of everything 
he’s worked towards in the decade since, 
laughing that he’s had “‘a career designed for 
obscurity”. 

The impressive part about Come The 
Ruination is how many rich musical elements 
come into play, with a mess of acoustic string in- 
struments all played by Hal. Pushed to label, it 
he calls it “alternative gospel and folk, blues”. 

“Whatever style you play we use the same 
seven notes, and theyre all connected by the 
same thread — a story and musical harmony. So 
when I sit down to play, I’m concerned with 
the story and the emotions expressed and not 
with what genre it comes from. Over the years, 
that’s only become more focused for me.” 

Doc MacLean calls himself a storyteller and 
a survivor. He entered the world in Fargo, ND, 
but his parents were Canadian, and thanks to 
his father’s work as a labour organizer he grew 
up all over the map. Moving around was bred 
into his bones. 

As a child he spent much of his time as a self- 
admitted “radio junkie”, even building his own 
antennas to pick up signals from far and wide. 
One night when he was in his early teens, the 
radio picked up the blues, and MacLean recalls 
“it hit me like a hammer”’. 

Gradually he would find his way to folk festi- 
vals and coffeehouses, to picking out blues 


Doc MacLean and Manitoba Hal 


chords on the guitar, and playing harmonica 
and washboard. Along the way, the young 
blues enthusiast was lucky to befriend some of 
the few living blues legends left at the time, 
players like Son House, Bukka White, Tampa 
Red and ’Sippi Wallace. 

“It was the honesty of the emotions that at- 
tracted me,” he remembers. “It’s not really 
what the songs are about on the surface but the 
depth of feeling in the song. I’m attracted to 
gospel music for the same reason, and in my 
own mind I don’t make much distinction be- 
tween blues and gospel.” 

In 1972 he started working as a duo with like- 
minded friend Colin Linden. The two players 
ended up opening for the 
likes of Muddy Waters and 
the notorious blues duo 
Sonny Terry and Brownie 
McGhee. In their early 
twenties at the time, they 
made it to Chicago, St. 
Louis, and eventually 
down to the delta itself 
where they became good 
friends with multi-instru- 
mentalist Sam Chatmon. 

Chatmon invited them to 
stay at his home in 
Hollandale and MacLean 
wound up making the 
Mississippi town his home 
base for a few years as he 
got into his first stint of 
touring the south. Since 
then he’s moved around a 
lot, back and forth between 


the small towns and urban 


Tubthumping 


centres of America and farther north, to 
Toronto, where he’s been based since 2002. 

For a few years in the early 1980s, MacLean 
actually put in a whole extra chapter or two of 
his life fronting a rhythm n° blues band under 
the name Dr. Limbo (the band included Linden 
and Kevin Breit, among others), but it was a lo- 
gistical headache. Since then he’s been happy 
to settle back into travelling solo, and he still puts 
in up to 250 dates a year across the continent. 

“T love rolling into anew town where you 
meet a whole set of new people, and the inten- 
sity of relationships that you can have. You sit 
in the diner and people come up to you and tell 
you their whole life story.” 

While that experience has often provided 
fodder for a song, MacLean’s recording history 
is unfortunately slim— one reason he’s not 
nearly as well known as he deserves to be. 

His most recent independently produced CD, 
Narrow House, offers a fascinating mix of tra- 
ditional blues influences, but it’s not without 
contemporary themes. Produced by his old 
friend Colin Linden, it features excellent string 
work and a spare but effective backing band. If 
MacLean’s vocals are less gritty and more 
rounded than you might expect from a blues 
vet, his songs often take on dark themes 


(Narrow House is an old euphemism for a cof- 


fin). But ultimately he’s out to tap {am 
ORL . ~ . — a 

the positive side of the blues. ity * 

ye 5 


“It speaks to many different peo- 


ple. For me it’s a healing music.” 


1 
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Recordings 


Geoff Berner 

The Wedding Dance of the Widow 

Bride 

Black Hen Music 

The Wedding Dance is not pretty — it’s 
beautiful...beautiful, angry, sweaty, sexy 
and all the way up in your face. 

Mr. Berner, a.k.a. “the lucky goddamn 
Jew”, set out several years ago with 
Diona Davies and Wayne Adams for the 
hills and villages of Romania and beyond, 
searching for klezmer artists who sur- 
vived the Holocaust. What they found 
during these encounters was more than 
tough old men and melodies — and you 
can hear it on The Wedding Song. 

Cente Beonet Klezmer, like blues, rembetika and other 
great traditional styles, came from hard 
lives in tough times. Out of those years of 

love, lust, liquor, knives — and the occasional pogrom — came a music burning with 

passion, pain and a yearning that can strip paint. The Wedding Dance honours that tradi- 
tion by taking klezmer out of the Volvo and back to the street. 

Berner sings his ass off, whispers to screams, and everywhere between. Diona’s fiddle 
wails with mad joy, scratches like a boney finger at the window and leaps into the dark- 
ness with Wayne’s tribal, primal percussion. From zen subtle and tasty to manic thunder 
his is the work of a committed ensemble playing for their lives. 

It kicks ass — a sharp reminder that kicking ass was an acoustic tradition. On a good 
lay, it still does not matter how many folk moderns might get the vapours just thinking 
about the very questionable lifestyle choices that forged these sounds. Fair enough — 
decaf lattes do go better with the gelded incarnations of traditional music so often heard 
these days. 

Geoff Berner doesn’t just play klezmer, he is klezmer incarnate — what John Zorn 
was to jazz or Billy Bragg to punk in the *80s — making great music that’s true to its 
roots. 


— By Ian Kilburn 


Tim Van Eyken 
Stiffs Lovers 
Holymen Thieves 
Topic 

Tim van Eyken may be 
an unfamiliar name to 
North American roots 
fans,but he comes highly 


recommended. In addition 
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to an earlier solo recor- 
dand a duo outing with 
Robert Harbron, for the 
last several years he’s con- 
tributed his voice and 
melodeon to 
Waterson:Carthy, as well 
as the late Dr. Faustus. 


This second solo album 


finds him in fine company, 


with Nancy Kerr, Oliver 
Knight, Colin Fletcher, 
and Pete Flood making 
stellar contributions. The 
focus is English traditional 
song and music, and the 
result is a perfectly seam- 


less blend of the ancient 


and the modern. Witness 
the group's take on Phil 
Tanner’s Fisherman: Van 
Eyken’s idiosyncratic 
singing is mirrored by a 
minimalist and wide-rang- 
ing musical arrangement 
that completely defies 
“traditional” conventions. 
Fair Ellen Of Ratcliffe 
echoes drum ‘n’ bass with 
its restless percussion and 
repetitive fiddle line. 
Babes In The Wood has a 
wonderfully cheerful 
melody (ending with mu- 
sical saw and Rock-A-Bye 
Baby) underneath its sinis- 
ter tale of children left to 
die in a wood. 

In a recent fRoots article 
van Eyken commented 
that he just followedhis gut 
in making this record, 
even though “‘It actually 
felt quite risky doing it.” 
Thank God for his gut! In 
just doing what he does, 
Van Eyken has produced 
one of the most intelligent- 
ly radical folk records of 
the year. 


— By Richard Thornley 


Waterson:Carthy 
Holy Heathens and 
the Old Green Man 
Topic Records 

Another fabulous release 
from the prolific first fami- 
ly of English folksong. 
This time they treat us to a 
collection of May Day 
songs, Easter (Passiontide) 
carols, Christmas songs, 
hymns and wassails. 


Once again Martin 


Carthy and Norma 
Waterson are joined by 
their remarkable daughter, 
Eliza Carthy, and singer- 
melodeonist Tim Van 
Eycken, and are accompa- 
nied by the excellent vocal 
trio The Devil’s Interval, 
who round out the fantas- 
tic harmonies. The vocal 
arrangement on The 
Falling Tear is a thing of 
great beauty. Reaphook 
And Sickle is a rousing cel- 
ebration of harvest time 
with brass arrangements 
reminiscent of Mr. 
Carthy’s work with Brass 
Monkey. On Christmas 
Day It Happened So is a 
harrowing song in which 
an unlucky farmer is swal- 
lowed up by the earth be- 
fore he can repent his sins. 

This collection stands as 
a reminder of the connec- 
tion between the tradition- 
al folk songs, pagan ritual 
and Christian songs. As al- 
ways, the deep respect and 
love they share for this 
material shines through 
every performance — and 
can there be anybody bet- 
ter at writing entertaining 
and informative sleeve 
notes than Martin Carthy? 
I think not. 

— By Tim Readman 


Po’ Girl 
Home to You 
Nettwerk 

You know those bands 
that are all about loyalty, 
and feel threatened at the 


thought of musical cross- 


pollination? These B.C. 
girls, also to be counted as 
members of The Be Good 
Tanyas, Salt, Barley Wick, 
and Geoff Berner’s band, 
prove this to be bulllshit. 
More alliances means that 
it’s actually possible to 
make a living playing folk 
(arelatively marginal 
genre, one must admit). 
Po’ Girl now counts the 
ever-talented Awna 
Tiexiera among its’ mem- 
bers, and she really fills 
out their sound with her 
memorable voice and apti- 
tude for penning classic 
folk sing-alongs like Drive 
All Night, Old Mountain 
Line,and Go On and Pass 
Me By. Klein proves she’s 
the Robert Johnson of the 
banjo on Angels of Grace. 
Diona Davies is nothing 
short of the female 
Vivaldi. Allison wails 
more than ever — great vo- 
cals, great songs, lovely 
ornamented clarinet solos. 
A very jamming album 
with plenty of atmospher- 
ic, instrumental moments, 
and all-together-now cho- 
ruses. Home to You 1s by 
far their most endearing 
and impressive recording 
to date. 

— By Mary Beth Carty 


autorickshaw 
So The Journey Goes 
Tala-Wallah Records 
Toronto’s autorickshaw 
creates a unique blend of 
classical Indian music, 
jazz sensibilities, and a 
North American approach 
to song. Their latest 
recording, So The Journey 
Goes, yields increased 
discoveries with each listen- 
ing. Hypnotic vocals draw 
us into original composi- 
tions and traditional Indian 
devotional music alike. 


Composer, arranger, per- 
cussionist and vocalist 
Suba Sankaran’s creden- 
tials are impeccable. As 
are composer, producer 
and tabla player Ed 
Henley’s. He has studied 
extensively in India and 
plays with a flowing 
touch, with none of the 
forced pyrotechnics some- 
times associated with this 
instrument. Surpassing the 
role of background sup- 
port, his tabla adds another 
voice to the music. 

For me, the most deli- 
cious resonance in au- 
torickshaw’s sound was 
the bass playing of Rich 
Brown. Having worked 


with many well-known 


jazz singers including 


Molly Johnson and 
Natalie Cole, Brown’s 
bass acts as a melodic in- 
strument, its velvety tone 
flowing along with 
Sankaran’s lyric improvi- 
sations. 

So The Journey Goes 
will take you to a destina- 
tion both warm and rich. 

— By Lark Clark 


Dougie MacLean 
Inside the Thunder 
Dunkeld Records 

In an age when IKEA 
reigns supreme, it's tempt- 
ing for anyone with a few 
sheets of veneered parti- 
cleboard, a bag of bolts 
(assuming they are all 
present and accounted for) 
and arvallen key, to fancy 
himself a bit of a cabinet- 
Sadly, the de- 


mocratization of self-as- 


maker. 


sembled furnishings has 


led to an erosion in our ex- 


perience, and appreciation, 


of genuine craftsmanship. 
I believe the same can be 
said for contemporary 


singer-songwriters. There 
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is a deceptive simplicity to 
Dougie MacLean's writing 
that could prompt you to 
lump him in with the pur- 
veyors of mass produced 
song — which would be a 
serious misjudgement. 

His choruses and titles are 
riddled with phrases 
you've heard before, and in 
less skilled hands they 
would easily descend into 
well-worn cliché. 
Melodically this is a gentle 
—if melancholic — record. 
The stand outs for me are 
Song for Johnny — for 
Johnny Cunningham — 
Allin 


all, a well-turned collec- 


and Open Fields. 


tion of contemplative 
songs. 


— By Gallagher Parkinson 


Les Gitans De 
Sarajevo 
Opa! 
Independent 

The music from the 
Gypsy diaspora seems to 
inspire extremes of emo- 
tion — passionate love or 
vehement aversion. 
Indeed, the music itself 
seems made of extremes; 
sorrowful dirge-like 
laments and furiously up- 
beat stomps seem to be 


hallmarks. Les Gitans De 


Po’ Girl 


Sarajevo, a Montreal- 
based group of seven 
Yugoslav expats, seem to 
favour the dances, doubt- 
less the reason they’ ve had 
such success as a live 
band. Opa’, their third al- 
bum, is loaded with the 
frenetic, off-beat rhythms 
that so distinguish Gypsy 
music. 

These are the most suc- 
cessful songs here, even 
when they venture into un- 
familiar tempos, like the 
fun Benji, done in 9/8 
time. The lovely Cocek is 
more introspective, an in- 
strumental featuring call 
and response between the 
guitar, accordion and 
trumpet, composed by the 
group’s guitar player, 
Pedja Manov. The original 
compositions allow them 
to play with tradition a bit, 
introducing African drum- 
ming in songs such as 
Bahtalo romenca and 
Romalen. Some songs fea- 
ture a subtle reggae 
rhythm, and Carousel 
Gitan has a jazzy intro that 
morphs into a beautiful 
two-step beat. 

The group’s last album 
got them a Juno nomina- 


tion; this one should fol- 


low in those footsteps 


nicely. Another great 
record by Canada’s 
favourite Gypsies. 


— By Shauna Biamonte 


David Francey 
Right of Passage 
Laker Music 

I guess, at this point in 
David Francey’s stellar ca- 
reer, we are down to ex- 
pecting near perfection de- 
livered with each succeed- 
ing album. Well. . Right of 
Passage delivers the 
proverbial goods once 
again. Twelve new songs 
and, unexpectedly, one 
lovely tune delivered su- 
perbly by Geoff Somers 
on fiddle and mandolin 
and Craig Werth on guitar 
and bouzouki. David lends 
a hand, by droning the 
shurti box. 

The songs range from a 
lovely portrait of one 
Bowser MacRae, the third 
mate on an Algoma 
Central ore carrier, to a 
song inspired from the TV 
news coverage of the 
Middle East. All are ex- 
tremely well crafted from 
this observant, slightly 
melancholic, and gentle 
man. He sings from the 
heart, and the arrange- 


ments are simple but effec- 
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tive. I particularly liked 
Stone Town a portrait of 
Quebec City in the rain. 
I’ve been in Quebec City 
in the rain and he nails it. 
So, all in all, another ter- 
rific effort from Mr. 
Francey. Did you really 
expect anything different? 


— By les siemieniuk 


Shooglenifty 
Troots 
Independent 

It’s just o’er 10 year 
since Venus In Tweeds laid 
a Glasgow kiss on Scottish 
music. Terms like “hypno- 
folkadelia” were made up 
for journalists to describe 
the Now Sound of these 
lads mixing tech, sweat, 
tradition and a rep right 
out of the gate as one of 
Scotland’s best live bands. 


Now they are les peres 


ad se ag isal! ine 


terrible and tradition bear- 
ers of “progressive 
Scottish music”. Northern 
Europe is awash wi’ young 
men tinkering wi’ drum 
machines and samply bits 

. and the Shoogs are still 
one of Scotland’s best live 
bands. 

It’s a long time at the top, 
and while there’s fewer 
sharp edges on Troots, that 
groove they began under is 
deeper and wider than 
ever. Other fellow trav- 
ellers have retired from the 
road to a life of sedation 
under altogether too many 
string samples, or gone 
trad so hardcore as to be 
‘Afro-Celt” is little 
more than a brand, but the 


pious, * 


Shoogs are still road dogs 
who acid-test their tunes 
on the dance floor, where 


love is honest or not at all. 


Debut CD 
Take Me Anywhere 


by 


Leah Morise 


now available 


Listen and 
order online at 


www.leahmorise.com 


For booking please contact: info@leahmorise.com or telephone 519-642-3837 


ee ean tr 


People get off with you or 
they leave. Early. 

Now hypnofolkadelia is 
the new trad and the 
Shoogs are old-school, in 


the best possible way. 


Troots is without doubt the 


best record they’ve ever 
made (so far). 
— By Ian Kilburn 


Bob Lanois 
Snake Road 
Cordova Bay 

Daniel Lanois once 
again proves his mettle as 
a producer by arranging 
and playing around his 
brother, Bob’s, harmonica 
tunes. To be fair to Bob, 
his playing does have a 
haunting French café, 
European Gypsy, circus 
quality mixed with a 


round-the-campfire west- 


ern feel that makes it fairly 


fy \ 


he sige, Sonate” 
“Ghosts of Us All” 


haunting 


brand new release: 
bookings: “warm vocal approach ... 
Elly Tose (@ musical style.. 
Rodney Brown, Producer 


compelling stories...” 
Elster Productions 
Chunder Bay, ON 
(807) 344-0654 


www.langill.ca 


etose(@tbaytel.net 
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compelling on its own, but 
it’s the sonic keyboard at- 
mospheres and lilting bass 
lines surrounding it that re- 
ally make the disc as lis- 
tenable as it is. This is as 
sweet and gentle and mov- 


ing a harmonica disc as 


anyone is likely to make or 


need. A great soundtrack 
for an as-yet-unmade 
western movie. 


— By Barry Hammond 


The Choirgirlz 
Girl Time! 
Riverdale Records 

The Choirgirlz met when 
all three were in the 
Toronto Mendelssohn 
Choir, but all three are ac- 
complished singers with 
varied and extensive back- 
grounds of their own, too 
lengthy to get into here. 
They are Debbie Fleming 


(director, guitarist and 
arranger), Dorothy 
McDonall (originally from 
Vancouver) and Mary 
Ellen Moore (from the 
Maritimes). Though all are 
“over 35”, the girlz swing 
their way with both ap- 
pealing vocal talent and 
humour through a variety 
of styles from western to 
Django Reinhardt-style 
jazz, blues and cabaret on 
this, their second release. 
A fun and highly appeal- 
ing disc. CBC should give 
*em their own show. 


— By Barry Hammond 


Les Chauffeurs a 


Pieds 
Au Studio Des Trois 
Lits 


Scorbut Disques 


This fifth disc from Les 
Chauffeurs is a bit of a re- 


din 


the choirgirlz 


ee Re: 


the new album from 


Three wil 


“Harmonies 


Extraordinaire” 


...on ChoirGirlz’ 
“Girl Time” 
backed by members of 
the Behop Cowboys 


stead Buy it at www.choirgirlz.com 
or cdbaby.com/choirgirlz2 


At Your 


Door 


On e of the freshest new voices 
in Canadian folk music 


A strong, literate writer 


“—~ contact @yaelwand.com - yaelwand.com 


- Kitchener Waterloo Record 


- The Province 


On Tour Spring 2007 


treat from the Quebecers’ 
genre-bending earlier out- 
ings. For one thing, it’s all 
tunes. Songs, particularly 
chanson a répondre and 
complaintes like 
Complainte de Joseph 
Trépanier, have been such 
highlights in this band’s 
repertoire that to release a 
fully instrumental record- 
ing at first seems a little 
odd. For another, there’s 
none of the outsider instru- 
mentation or exotic 
arrangements that cropped 
up in the band’s earlier 
days. There’s a taste of 
Benoit Fortier’s French 
horn, a banjo on Buck-reel 
de Cascapédia, but noth- 
ing particularly out of the 
ordinary. That all said, the 
record succeeds complete- 
ly in its goal of presenting 
the traditional music of 
Quebec in an intimate set- 
ting, in laying the music 
bare. Like Téada’s (also 
all-instrumental) /nné 
Amarach, there’s an 
artistry here that carefully 
balances individual ex- 
pression and tradition, that 
equally rewards close lis- 
tening and more physical 
responses to the music 
(...dancing). So, while Au 
Studio Des Trois Lits is not 
quite what you might ex- 
pect from Les Chauffeurs, 
it’s very rewarding 
nonetheless. 

— By Richard Thornley 


David Myles 
Things Have Changed 
Little Tiny Recordings 

You don’t see many 
singer-songwriters who, 
besides guitar, play trum- 
pet. That’s just one of the 
differences that make 
David Myles stand out on 
his second release. This is 
one of the most accom- 


plished discs this critic has 
heard so far this year. It 
does everything well. He 
has an engaging voice, the 
songs are good, the players 
are all top flight, the horn 
section soulful, and the in- 
strumentation and arrange- 
ments are imaginative and 
cleverly put together. If he 
keeps up like he does here, 
and avoids the self-de- 
struction trap, this young 
man is going to the top. 
You heard it here first: he’s 
as good as Paul Simon or 
some other rootsy musical 
prodigy. Really. A terrific 
second disc. 


— By Barry Hammond 


Steve Coffey & 
The Lokels 
same boy 
Independent 

Steve Coffey is a singer- 
songwriter, painter and 
sculptor from southern 
Alberta, and with his band, 
The Lokels, released their 
third album, same boy: 14 
(plus) tracks and a bonus 
30-minute DVD contain- 
ing six videos. 

same boy is a brilliant 
collection of prairie roots- 
folk-rock-fusion. Steve 
Coffey backed by the 
Lokels — individually 
known as Lance Loree, 
Dave Bauer, Pat Phillips 
and Russ Baker — has put 
together a strong and hon- 
est set of honky-tonk bal- 
ladry. In Coffey’s bio, he 
notes his influences are 
varied, “ranging from 
Johnny Cash and Merle 
Haggard to Michael Stipe 
and Tom Waits (with a 
sprinkle of Flatt & 
Scruggs)’. same boy is 
more twang than rock: a 
cohesive collection of fas- 
cinating stories about life 
on the Alberta plains. 


Nathan. ‘’ 


Coffey’s Dylan-like 
deep voice growl and the 
Lokels’ rich instrumenta- 
tion and brilliant har- 
monies have produced one 
of the best Alberta singer- 
songwriter records I’ve 
heard in awhile! 


— By Philip Harries 


Rick Fines & 


Suzie Vinnick 
Nothing Halfway 
Independent 

This album keeps find- 
ing its way back to my 
disc player. Fines and 
Vinnick do it all — write 
great blues and r&b- 
tinged tunes, sing ‘em like 
birds and add some 
mighty powerful playing. 
The highlights include 
searing electric slide guitar 
playing by Fines, whom 
I’ve known primarily as an 
acoustic player. 

From the opening track, 
We’ve Got a Love Like 
That, to Don't Let Your 
Dreams Drift Away, 
there’s a lot to keep com- 
ing back for. This disc, 
which came out late last 
year, is their first true col- 
laboration, despite know- 
ing each other for years. 
So it’s about time. 
Hopefully, there’II be a lot 
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more where this one came 
from. 
— By Mike Sadava 


Nathan 
Key Principles 
Nettwerk 

Can you imagine Keri 
Latimer (nee McTighe) 
sitting in the parlour quilt- 
ing her latest tapestry. 
Every now and then she’ll 
put down the needle and 
quilt, pick up a notebook 
and pen and scratch out a 


few lyrics that have fer- 


mented slowly in her head. 


When the juices run dry 
for the quilting and song- 
writing, perhaps she 
spends a few hours at the 
sewing machine piecing 
together a new frock for 
the next show. Soon her 
Nathan bandmates pop in 
and they all sit down to an 
oldstyle, homey jam ses- 
sion. I have no clue if this 
scenario has any basis in 
reality but that’s the pic- 
ture painted in my head 
when I listen to Nathan. 
As quaint as they appear 
on stage with homemade 
dresses, guitars, banjos 
and cowboy hats, they are 
equally composed of pro- 
fessionalism and talent on 


record. Key Principles is a 


slight step away from the 
essence of their previous 
release, Jimson Weed. The 
instrumentation here is 
more intense and the gen- 
res more diverse. The 
sound is more advanced, 
more indicative of the true 
potential of the band when 
they step away from the 
alt-country twang and to- 
ward pure pop sensibility. 
“More” seems to be the 
operative word. More of 
Nathan in any shape or 
form is a good thing. 

— By Chris Martin 


AlexCuba 
Agua Del Pozo 
Caracol Records 

Alexis Puentes is moy- 
ing out of the little box 
called Expectations. Using 
anew moniker, AlexCuba, 
his new album, Agua del 
Pozo, marks his entry into 
a place we'd be more like- 
ly to label singer-song- 
writer, or perhaps jazz. 

And that’s exactly the 
problem. If you’re Cuban, 
if you can stand on stage 
with only a stand-up baby 
bass, and electrify the 
crowd with your rhythm, 
why would you write a 
gently rolling ballad? Why 


would you write poetry 


a Sige 


> 
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meant to be listened to? 
And as a rhythmatist, how 
would you dare to create 
harmonies that raise goose 
bumps with their unex- 
pected angles? 

Listen to this album 
from the top: beautiful 
melodies with long, flow- 
ing lines; easy, fluid vo- 
cals; surprising harmonies; 
soft chop, chop of the bon- 
go; and then the lyric 
hook: Amor Infinito. 
Everyone understands 
that. Relax. 

Even the instrumentation 
moves into new territory. 
Enter the wobbling waves 
of electric guitar (think Ry 
Cooder-Manuel Galban’s 
retro “SOs Mambo 
Sinuendo). 

Alexis went home to 


Cuba to record percussion 


and horns in Havana’s 
renowned Egrem Studios, 
which he felt was essential 
in keeping crisp Cuban 
definition in his sound. 
The remainder of the al- 
bum was produced with 
musical soulmate Joby 
Baker, at Baker’s studio in 
Victoria, BC. It is Baker 
who encouraged Alexis 
not to pull back from the 
new breed of music he’s 
creating. 

That being said, Alexis 
still knows how to rock. 
The title track, Agua del 
Pozo, features Santana- 
style guitar and rapid-fire 
call and response exhorta- 
tions to shake it! The 
songs are so hooky, you 
find yourself singing 
Spanish even if you can’t 


speak it. 


Don’t let your precon- 
ceptions of what Cuban 
music sounds like blur 
your hearing of this unique 
Canadian musician. 

— By Lark Clark 


Seckou Keita 
Quartet 


Toma-silo 
ARC music 

Seckou Keita is a virtu- 
oso kora player, originally 
from Senegal but now 
making his home in the 
U.K. A former member of 
the Afro-Brit group Baka 
Beyond, he has forged a 
successful solo career for 
himself, and now has 
formed a quartet. 

Davide Mantovani on 
bass, Samy Bishai on vio- 
lin and Surahata Susso on 


percussion round out the 


ensemble. They all hail 
from various parts of 
Africa and Europe, and 
blend traditional African 
songs with Western classi- 
cal techniques and jazz. 
This is very intellectual 
African music. You can 
dance to it, but better to sit 
and try to unravel all the 
layers of sound that are 
woven into each piece. 

A lot of this album has 
an unearthly quality about 
it, borrowing as it does 
from the griot storytelling 
tradition that Seckou was 
born into. But often it re- 
minds me of chamber mu- 
sic, with its spare and wist- 
ful sound. Definitely not 
your average West African 
music, but absolutely love- 
ly all the same. 


— By Shauna Biamonte 


bring back the music 


Backed by renowned musicians such as 
Chris Whiteley, Anne Lindsay 


and Grit Laskin 


and utilizing the skills of award winning 


producer Paul Mills, 
this CD is sure to please 


bookings: 
Elly Tose (@ 


Elster Productions 
Thunder Bay, ON 


(807) 344-0654 


folk aficionados and new-comers 
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COCROVAE SO 


‘Power of positive thinking... Infectious" 


Seth Lakeman 
Freedom Fields 
Relentless (EMI) 

Perhaps pop music is the 
true folk music of the 
English. Where the Irish or 
Scots are likely to include 
their folk songs into any 
good sing-song, the 
English are more likely to 
end up singing Beatles, 
Oasis or Arctic Monkeys 
songs. 

Seth Lakeman definitely 
has a foot in both camps. 
Hell, you can even buy 
Seth Lakeman ringtones! 
The material here is made 
up of four traditional songs 
and eight originals, all of 
which explore aspects of 
war and the fight for free- 
dom in and around 
England’s West Country. 


The instrumentation 1s 


- Peter Pleyte; Alfcountry.nl 


"Thinkin' man’s music" 


Brian Hazelbower, CHLY 


Available through iTunes, CD Baby, and other download sites : 
www.theomassop.com www.cdbaby.com/theomassop | 


Canada's First Ladies of Folk 
THE WYRD SISTERS ARE BACK! 
a J bs E 5 
new full-length CD 


"Wholly" 


available now 


"this charming adult 
contemporary album 
will be hard to top.” 

- Winnipeg Free Press 


Festival Distribution - festival.bc.ca 
wyrdsisters.com myspace.com/thewyrds 
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GORDIE TENTREES 


Bottleneck to Wire 


Canadian CD Release Tour 


www.tentrees.ca 


www.myspace.com/gordietentrees 


évent (CANADA MUSIC WEEK), 


I have never been sadder 
to see an act leave 

the stage" 
Chart Attack 


folky enough but the 
arrangements and singing 
style are most certainly 
heavily influenced by pop. 
I was reminded of Jim 
Moray in terms of vocal 
delivery, but there’s not the 
same reliance on synthe- 
sised sounds here. 

The good thing about all 
of this is that it has raised 
the profile of contempo- 
rary English folk music — 
Kitty Jay, his previous re- 
lease, was nominated for a 
Mercury Prize. 

If making folk more ac- 
cessible helps it gain a 
higher profile, then lam 
all for it. It is not easy to be 
convincing while strad- 
dling two such diverse 
genres but Lakeman pulls 
it off, primarily due to his 
gutsy performances and 
impassioned singing. Give 
ita go. 

— By Tim Readman 


Brock Zeman & 
The Dirty Hands 


Welcome Home Ivy 


Jane 
Busted Flat Music 


Brock Zeman may only 
be in his mid-twenties, but 
with Welcome Home Ivy 
Jane, his fourth release, 
Zeman showcases a matu- 
rity and depth in his vocals 
and storytelling that is a 
great trademark for a 
young and upcoming 
artist. 

Self-produced with help 
from Keith Glass of 
Prairie Oyster notoriety, 
and Steve Foley, Welcome 
Home Ivy Jane is a solid 
collection of some robust 
roots-style music with bit- 
ing instrumentation, 
poignant observations of 
personal experience of a 
young soul that is wise be- 
yond his years, and a con- 


fidence and sincerity that 
leaves you wanting more. 

With a hint of early Tom 
Waits in his voice, a deliv- 
ery reminiscent of Steve 
Earle, and the storytelling 
finesse of a John Prine or 
Townes VanZandt, Zeman 
is definitely an emerging 
Ontario singer-songwriter 
who is well on the rise and 
is sure to find anew home 
with many in 2007. 

— By Philip Harries 


Ardyth & 


Jennifer 
Learn To Fly 
Independent 

Ardyth Robinson and 
Jennifer Wyatt are both 
from the Maritimes and 
both play Celtic harp. 
Ardyth also plays flute and 
harmonica. Backed by 
regular acoustic bassist 
Pam Mason and several 
other capable musicians, 
notably Hugh Sweeney on 
trumpet and Troy 
MacGillivray on fiddle on 
this, their fifth CD, the duo 
navigates gently through 
both original and tradition- 
al tunes. 

Like Loreena 
McKennitt, theyre taking 
traditional harp into new 
directions. Their music en- 
compasses Celtic, jazz, 
and contemporary song- 
writing. Their voices blend 
beautifully together and 
the result is ethereal and 
gorgeous. They even man- 
age to make overplayed 
chestnuts like The Gypsy 
Rover sound fresh and 
compelling again. 

— By Barry Hammond 


y 4 
Téada 
Inné Amarach 
Compass Records 
Here’s a beaut from 
Téada, their third album 


and their first all-instru- 
mental outing. The perfect 
marriage of tradition and 
art, you won’t find the 
band “innovating” with 
electric guitars, didgeri- 
doos, or the like. Instead 
we get sets of tunes played 
with flare, emotion, and a 
masterful attention to 
sound and arrangement, 
the sound of a band that 
has truly come into its 
own. Highlights for me are 
the pairing of bodhran and 
fiddle on The Tenpenny 
Piece, the gentle Nora 
Criona, and the unaccom- 
panied set of jigs that al- 
lows each player a chance 
to shine. And something 
else that raises Inné 
Amarach above the pack: 
its inclusion of a wide 
spectrum of tunes from the 


Irish tradition—planxties, 


jigs, hornpipes, polkas, 


slides —not just reels. The 
result is an album that 
dances and breathes good 
humour. 

The accompanying 
DVD is hardly essential, 
but does make for an en- 
gaging half hour of televi- 
sion. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Shtreiml & 


Ismail Fencioglu 
Fenci’s Blues 


Independent 


Fusion ts defined as “the 
blending of musical styles 
or elements from more 
than one tradition” — but 
what the heck is this? 
Inventive, for starters, if 
not groundbreaking. 

The fact that the names 
Shtreiml or Ismail 
Fencioglu wouldn’t nor- 
mally roll off the tongue in 
a typical blues conversa- 


tion don’t make their ef- 


forts any less valid. This is 
clearly anew hybrid — 
Turkish and Eastern 
European Jewish folk and 
fusion. More than a 
mouthful, it’s an exotic ad- 
venture into the land of the 
oud — as guided by the 
harmonica. 

Shtreiml is a band 
(named for the traditional 
fur hat worn by Chassidic 
Jews) who has joined with 
Turkish oud master Ismail 
Fencioglu to play a be- 
witching catalogue of 
European Jewish folk 
melodies merged with tra- 
ditional Turkish instru- 
mentals and informed 


originals. Shtreim! founder 


Jason Rosenblatt is a high- 
ly skilled chromatic har- 
monica player who has 
taken 14 tracks and blend- 
ed them to Fencioglu’s 
oud and vocals, together 
with drums, trombone, pi- 
ano, bass and percussion 
to create a cross-cultural 
world music experiment 
gone marvelously right. 
This Montréal-born proj- 


ect marries the gypsy spirit 


of klezmer with aural vi- 
sions of Istanbul, Spanish 
flamenco and Jewish 
dance music. If you’re 
thinking this sounds too 
exotic for your tastes, it’s 
not. Nihavend Longa ain't 
no Hava Nagila and the 
calibre of Shtreiml’s musi- 
cianship will fix your at- 
tention for the entirety of 
this captivating 58-minute 
journey. 

— By Eric Thom 


Cara Dillon 
After The Morning 
Compass Records 

Folk music is a big tent 
that admits under its flap- 
ping roof everyone from 
punks and skunks to, yes, 
the odd pop star or two. 
Cara Dillon may not yet be 
a pop star, but if she's not, 
then she's well on the road. 
There are points during 
After The Morning where | 
could just as easily be lis- 
tening to Sheena Easton. 
But that’s not as bad as it 
might sound. The positives 


are an exceptionally acces- 


sible, bright, polished 


Ardyth Robinso# ani 
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sound, with an emphasis 
on original songs and the 
occasional traditional bal- 
lad. Cara has a wonderful 
voice with real main- 
stream appeal and a per- 
sonality to match. Seth 
Lakeman, Cara’s husband, 
producer, and musician in 
his own right, does a great 
job with the production, 
peppering the record with 
big names (Paul Brady, 
Martin Simpson) and mu- 
sical surprises (a very ef- 
fective banjo on / Wish 
You Well). The negatives 
are, well, if you're looking 
for something a little raw- 
er, a little less sentimental, 
a little more trad., then you 
would be well-served 


looking elsewhere. But if 


pop’s your thing. ..then 
After The Morning will 
give you plenty to hum 
along to. Coming soon to a 
folk-fest-mainstage-clos- 
ing-out-Sunday-night near 
you. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Brett Dennen 
So Much More 


Dualtone Music 


Familiar with most of 
the artists sent this way for 
review, I drew a complete 
blank on Brett Dennen. 
Judging by the cover, he 
looks bookish and around 
25.A guy and a guitar — 
another young singer 
songwriter? Ok, so I pop 
So Much More in the com- 


puter. Ain t No Reason the 


first song opens with a 
lovely solo guitar and then 
the voice kicks in—an odd 
voice but comfortably odd 
— echoing Steve Forbert, 
with a bit of Ferron or 
Rufus Wainwright thrown 
in. Dennen’s playing is 
playful and very, very 
good, while his voice 
melancholically sings of 
truths seemingly beyond 


his years. This guy is 


good, very good. Song af- 


ter fascinating —I like 
them all. While Dennen 
has the gift of a getting ina 
groove, it’s the whole 
package that is so com- 
pelling — very good songs, 
very well played, and de- 
livered with honesty and 


emotion especially / Asked 


When, a stark honest 
Dylanesque view of to- 
day’s world. 

Having absolutely no 
initial expectations, there 
is NOW no greater satisfac- 
tion than recommending 
to you this terrific piece of 
work. 


— By les siemieniuk 


Michel Faubert 
La Fin du Monde 


Tribu 

The best of two general- 
ly unassociated musical 
worlds, Quebecois tradi- 
tional and indie-electro 
unite here to create pure 
magic. Faubert, a well 
known conteur (story- 
teller) and member of 


Les Charbonniers de 


Dirty linen 


The magazine of folk and world music. 


l’Enfer, wants these songs 
to sound like ghosts rising 
from the grave, and suc- 
ceeds. It’s difficult to be- 
lieve that the first track, 
Complainte de la fin du 
monde, is traditional, with 
it’s odd acoustic guitar 
chord progression, synthe- 
sized wails, and shocking 
lyrics. Hair-raising. Drum 
programming, MOOG, 
and Jews-harps accompa- 
ny Faubert, Demers, and 
Boulerice in a story-song 
about a woman poisoning 
her husband. Faubert’s 
wife, jazz singer Karen 
Young, joins him on the 
acapella La Viellesse. 
Acadian country song 
Malvina looses all traces 


of country and becomes an 


Selected and eclectic Australian roots music 
indigenous, trad, world, old time, swing, blues, singer-song writers, 
y and much more... 

es 5 ‘ Brunswick music from the heart of Melbourne, 
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epic crescendo with ca- 
cophonic drone sounds 
from a hurdy-gurdy and 
synthesizers, a surprising- 
ly appropriate mix. 
Faubert works with writer 
Michel X. Coté, current 
folk-rock star Dumas, and 
ex-Bottine Daniel Roy to 
create a potential radio hit 
with Eukuan 
Etenitakushian (This Is 
What I Am). Produced by 
respected indie-electro 
singer-songwriter Jér6me 
Miniére, Quebecois tradi- 
tional songs have never 
sounded so modern. This 
is constantly in my stereo! 
One of the best releases 
produced in this country in 
years, traditional or other- 
wise! 


— By Mary Beth Carty 


Shawn Colvin 
These Four Walls 
Nonesuch 

I fell in love with Shawn 
Colvin’s voice the first 
time I heard it. Sad and 
sweet at the same time, it 
perfectly suited her mostly 
melancholy songs. In 
These Four Walls, it still 
does. It’s her first album of 
new material in five years 
and she continues using 
her gorgeous voice on 
very sad, very lonely, very 
sweet, very honest tunes. 

When she starts to sing 
“Fill me up, cause you're 
all that ve got” you just 
believe it. Just what you’d 
expect from Shawn and 
her long time producer and 
collaberator, Jon 
Levanthal — he co wrote 
nine of the 13 songs. 

Summer Dress is a stand- 
out on the album. Shawn’s 
delicate poignant covers 
of the Bee Gees’ Words 
with its sparse arrange- 
ment also comes across as 


a highlight as does Paul 
Westerberg’s Even Here 
We Are. 

Some friends drop by — 
Patty Griffin and Mare 
Cohn both lend some nice 
harmonies to the country- 
tinged Cinammon Road. 
And Teddy Thompson 
shines vocally on Let It 
Slide. 

For me, there is one nag- 
ging thing about this al- 
bum: it’s very safe. These 
Four Walls comprise of 
the same groove as her 


other folk-pop albums. 


Just once I'd like to see her 


break out and really try 
something completely dif- 
ferent. 


— By les siemieniuk 


Sheesham & 


Lotus 
Old Time Fiuddle & 
Banjo 
Independent 

For Lovers of old time 
country music, this self- 
made, release by Sam 
Allison and Teilhard Frost 
performing as Sheesham 
& Lotus comes as a real 
shot of joy for anyone 
lucky enough to have run 
into this disc. This is a 
recording where the play- 
ers give into the tempta- 
tion to just “give “er” and it 
really works. As pickers 
and singers, they perform 
old time music as if born 
to it. These guys, from 
around Kingston, ON, are 
so in love with old time 
stringband music that the 
excitement jumps into the 
room directly through the 
speakers. You have no 
choice, ya have to dance. 
When this advance copy 
is eventually put out as a 
“real” CD, complete with 
some notes and a decent 


cover, I hope that they 


Headwater 


don’t give into the tempta- 
tion to mix or master it, it’s 
great just like it is. 

— By Mitch Podolak 


Headwater 
My Old Friend 
Independent 

Vancouver’s Headwater 
has a refreshingly relaxed 
and confident sound that 
comes from recording ac- 
complished players and 
singers live off the floor. 
They are fronted by Jonas 
Shandel on banjo, guitar 
and vocals and Matt 
Bryant on mandolin, gui- 
tar and vocals, who also 
share all the songwriting 
credits on this release. 

They describe their 
sound as tractor jazz. 
You'll also find more than 
a trace of country, blue- 
grass and folk (and a dab 
of reg- 
gae) in 
their 
tunes. 
Jonas 
and 
Matt 
take 


turns 
on 
lead 


vocals 


and 


har- 


mo- 


CP TORU batchet:o: 


nize well, while the rest of 
the band add tasteful 
drums (Benji Bohannon), 
solid double bass (Patrick 
Metzger), cool organ 
(Tyson Naylor), swinging 
fiddle (Tyler Carson) and 
all manner of slinky slide 
guitars (Tim Tweedale). 
The material has that 
rare quality of sounding 
very familiar right away 
without being tired or 
clichéd. It’s also really 
catchy. Try the chorus of 
Old Man Lori, for exam- 
ple where the, “Find your 
way, Heaven’s always hap- 
py when you find your 
way” line will quickly work 
its way into your shower- 
singing repertoire. An as- 
sured debut from a band 
well worth checking out — 
see them live if you can. 


— By Tim Readman 


Werld music fram Eastern Europe 
and Galicia with a tauch of klezmer! 


New album in stores now 
+++ WWwW.strada.ca «++ 


—, 


Canad 
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The Brains 


Behind Pa 
Better for the Deal 
Grass Magoops Records 

The Brains Behind Pa is 
a collaboration between 
Indianapolis singer-song- 
writer Bill Price and 
Indiana blues guitarist 
Gordon Bonham. They 
formed the three- some- 
times five-piece band in 
order to record Price’s 
original material, which is 
inspired by Bob Dylan’s 
songs and influences. 

You can detect the 
Bobster’s bootprint all 
over this release — even 
the band name comes 
from the lyrics of Dylan’s 
Maggie's Farm. This is 
no-frills, straightforward 
Americana, with obvious 


roots in blues, country and 


rock. The playing is re- 


ébec an 
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strained and tasteful 


throughout with drums, 
bass and keyboards flesh- 
ing out the songs. 

Vocally, Price is a little 
more reminiscent of Neil 
Young than his Bobness. 
I’m not completely con- 
vinced by his singing, and 
none of the songs reached 
out and grabbed me. A 
worthy effort then, but un- 
likely to change the world 
or even, perhaps, the mood 
of the moment. 


— By Tim Readman 


Strada 


Gamos 
Seppuku Records 

This sublime collection 
of folk songs from Europe 
sounds so exotic you'd 
swear you were hearing a 
group from some distant 
land. But no! They are 
from Quebec City. How in 
the heck singer Gabrielle 
Bouthillier can memorize 
the words to six different 
languages and adapt her 
voice to them escapes me. 
Portuguese, Rebetika, 
Turkish, Bulgarian, 
Macedonian, and Klezmir 


traditions are represented 


penguir 
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here with effervescence. 
Gamos will transport lis- 
teners across the seven 
seas. We are lucky to have 
such talent and exoticism 
in this country. 

— By MaryBeth Carty 


lan Bell 
Shallow Water 


Independent 

Jan has been a valiant 
soldier serving in the 
trenches of the Ontario 
folk music collective, 
since his early days with 
Anne Lederman as Muddy 
York in the *80’s. What he 
presents for our enjoyment 
this time around is a lovely 
ramble through Lake Erie 
country, an area where he 
grew up in and once again 
works. 

So what you get is a col- 
lection of songs whose 
subject matter ranges from 
fishing disasters, tattoos, a 
1930’s visit to Port Dover 
from Rudy Vallee, rock and 
roll summer dances in the 
*60’s and a Norton 650. 

[an is in fine voice and 
more than ably backed by 
a collection of such stal- 


wart Ontario musicians as 


Recordings 


David Woodhead and 
Denis Rondeau on bass, 
Geoff Somers on man- 
dolin and fiddle, and Tom 
Leighton on piano. 

All in all, a most enter- 
taining and elucidating 
picture of a part of Canada 
that seems far way from 
my Alberta home. Shallow 
Water adds a beautiful 
new page to the canon of 
Canadian folk music that 
explains us to each other. 


— By les siemeiniuk 


Betty and the 


Bobs 
Betty and the Bobs 


Independent 

Some kind of after-work 
side project for these 
Toronto pro-stars? Pretty 
much! While their middle- 
aged insurance agent 
counterparts are out golf- 
ing, this folk festival who’s 
who is trading up verses in 
Betty and the Bobs. 

Suzie Vinnick, 
Swamperella’s Soozi 
Schlanger, Katherine 
Wheatley, David 
Matheson, David 
Woodhead, drummer Rich 
Greenspoon and Wendell 
Ferguson get together to 
rock out some tunes they 
wouldn’t normally play dur- 
ing their day jobs. 

As such, this is more a 
novelty group than a super 
group. The disc 1s a car- 
toonish buffet of styles, 
from rag-jazz to show tune 
to country to TV theme to 
blues, with a cover of 
Moody Blues’s Nights in 
White Satin thrown in for 
good measure. Soozi’s 
Inflatable Guy and 
Wendell’s Great Big 
Johnson are entertaining 
X-rated originals. Soozi’s 
fiddle-rock tune Train is 


the album highlight — 


Wendell mimics Soozi’s 
fiddle line with his electric 
guitar to create Fairport 
Convention-esque effect. 
A difficult CD on the 
palate due to style jumping 
and cheesy, too-clean pro- 
duction. But they are all 
about having fun. Kuddos. 
— By Mary Beth Carty 


Bernard Simard 
Spectacle Solo 
Independant 

Recorded at the 
Interlude Café-Bar in 
Joliette, this cozy little live 
album gives Bernard’s vel- 
vety voice and impressive 
acoustic guitar playing the 
spotlight they deserve. Ex- 
member of La Bottine 
Souriante and Le Vent du 
Nord, Bernard presents 
some traditional songs 
without sounding the least 
bit clichéd. 

So many folk singers 
these days hide behind 
layers of other instruments 
— it’s rare to find a musi- 
cian who can engage us 
for 14 tracks 100-per-cent 
solo (well, besides the au- 


dience-sung responses to 


chansons a répondre — 


! 


W e of Ecosse 


hoorah for participatory 
traditions!). His highly de- 
veloped modern guitar- 
playing style, which incor- 
porates elements of jazz, 
rock, flamenco and blues, 
is very personal and keeps 
us engaged throughout. 

This album should be of 
great interest to fans of the 
likes of James Keelaghan, 
Paul Brady and Dan 
MacKinnon. Bernard 
Simard is a musician of 
the highest calibre, not to 
mention a heartthrob for 
ladies of all ages! 

— By Mary Beth Carty 


Ecosse 
The Auld Alliance 


Glenashdale Music 


This is a multi-cultural 
country to be sure. 
Consider Ecosse, an 
Ottawa area group with a 
Scottish singer who 
recorded this disc ina 
place called Chelsea; 
Québec. There are a cou- 
ple of Québec tunes on the 
disc too, and a few Irish, 
but the major inspiration 
here is the great Scots mu- 
sical canon. Progressive 
beats from percussionist 


Recor 


Rob Graves support the 
bagpipes of Duncan Gillis, 
and the various guitars, 
fiddles and mandolin of 
James Stephens. On vari- 
ous sets of tunes theses 
lads show a strong talent 
and feel for the old music. 
The man at the micro- 
phone is Bobby Watt, a 
veteran musician whose 
warm, enjoyable voice 
leads the line on songs by 
Andy Irvine, Ewan 
MacColl and Robbie 
Burns. There are fine ver- 
sions of Plooboy Laddies, 
Ae Fond Kiss, Prince 
Among Men and Shoals of 
Herring to savour. Tunes 
are trad’ except for Gillis’s 
own composition A 
Thousand Miles From 
Judique , which is every bit 
as good as the tried and 
true selections. It’s all 
good fun with rousing 
stuff from the lads. 

— By David Ingram 


The Robert Cray 
Band 


Live From Across The 


Pond 
New West Records 


quent releases revealed 
more of a Memphis 
groove than anything 
SRY-like, Cray’s crown 
was repealed. 

But for those willing to 
acknowledge the purity of 
Cray’s vision of soulful 
blues, he’s been on a roll 
ever since. This is epito- 
mized on Live From 
Across The Pond — a dy- 
namic double disc that 
places our hero front and 
centre of his catalogue and 
allows the listener to 
savour his expressive vo- 
cals, his slow-scald Strat 
and the chemistry exuded 
by his longtime playmates 
in a setting that befits his 
true talents. 

Seven nights worth of 
opening for longtime fan 
Eric Clapton at London’s 
Royal Albert Hall in ’06 
yielded this 16-track col- 
lection that finds Cray 
playing ‘well forward’ — 
eschewing the edge that 
detractors claim goes 
missing from his slick stu- 
dio productions. 
Energetic, passionate and 


surprisingly raw, Cray 


Baratte a Beur 


quality mixed with a 
round-the-campfire west- 
ern feel that makes it fairly 
compelling on its own, but 
it’s the sonic keyboard at- 
mospheres and lilting bass 
lines surrounding it that re- 
ally make the disc as lis- 
tenable as it is. This is as 
sweet and gentle and moy- 
ing a harmonica disc as 
anyone is likely to make or 
need. A great soundtrack 
for an as-yet-unmade 
western movie. 


— By Barry Hammond 


are rare gems, all taken 
from research for material 
from the Gaspé and 
Rimouski areas. Baratte a 
Beurre are true artists 
when it comes to arrange- 
ments, good singers all 
three, and steady players, 
but my only reproach is 
that there are already too 
many albums and groups 
that follow the footsteps of 
La Bottine’s first album— 
same instruments, same 
party atmosphere. This is 
no exception — but the 


Baratte is by all means one 


wonder why this collabo- 
ration is released under her 
name instead of the 
band’s. She writes the 
songs but the arrange- 
ments and production are 
attributed to her bass play- 
er, Don Benedictson, and 
in many cases, her voice 
just adds a texture rather 
than taking the fore- 
ground. This works really 
well in some of her moody 
and dark tunes like Gypsy 
Man, but I still prefer 
Some Day Baby because it 


puts Danser in the lime- 


Anyone who holds the tackles new to old with the Baratte a Beurre of the best groups out there —_ light and its sparse 
Cray flag high can also ac- —_ confidence and compas- L’homme de tous today that plays this style. arrangement and paired 


knowledge the frustration sion that has long been his métiers — By Mary Beth Carty 


Nate Musik 
This high energy young Kat Danser 


guitar-vocal melody pays 


associated with their calling card. This progres- homage to real Delta 


hero’s career. He’s been sive reminder should blues. There’s no substi- 


perceived by some as be- rekindle the flame — on Rimouski trio combines Somethin’ Familiar tute for a good driving 
ing stuck betweenablues _ both sides of the pond. the essential elements nor- Big Beauty Music blues rhythm, but unfortu- 
and an R&B place for — By Eric Thom mally associated with Kat Danser’s second al- nately in the more upbeat 
years. Fact is, he was cru- Québecois trad — accor- bum, Somethin’ Familiar, numbers like My Baby, the 
elly set up as being The Bob Lanois dion, feet, violin, guitar, starts out groovy and up- band drowns Danser’s 
Next In Line when °*86s Snake: Road mandolin, strong male beat with a Howlin’ Wolf voice in a sea of licks, 
Strong Persuader ap- Cordova Bay voices. Their first album attitude. Her lyrics stick to bends and beats and ex- 
: peared to challenge all Daniel Lanois once was celebrated by trad the genre without falling pects her to keep up. This 
comers as the new messi- again proves his mettle as fans in Quebec and France _ prey to the usual clichés. reminds me of something 
ah of electric blues. a producer by arranging alike, and this solid sopho- — The album has a polished that a vocalist once told 
: Seemingly having it all and playing around his more release is almost as sound that reminds me of me: a good singer drives 
— good looks, a soulful brother, Bob’s, harmonica impressive. Guitar accom- —_ Bob Dylan’s more recent the band. /n Somethin’ 
: voice, a stinging lead gui- tunes. To be fair to Bob, paniment, song intros and productions. Somethin’ Familiar, it often seems 
tar and a knack for song- his playing does have a outros, key and rhythm Familiar really showcases __ the band drives the singer. 
: writing — Cray clearly haunting French café, changes are all expertly Danser’s backing band to — By Molly Sweeney 
had other plans. As subse- European Gypsy, circus arranged.Songs andtunes the extent that you might (More reviews on page 61) 
; 
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Colin Linden and Jim Byrnes 


Blues Summit III 


Toronto, Ontario 

By Eric Thom 

Summit is defined as “the highest point or top 
of something”. And, although this year’s third 
Blues Summit may not have reached such lofty 
heights, it nonetheless underlined the notion 
that blues music must be supported and pro- 
moted if it is to survive and flourish. 

The Toronto Blues Society’s Blues Summit 
clearly helps the cause — it is all about sup- 
porting the blues while attempting to build bet- 
ter networks, exchange tools and ideas, and 
keep the genre newsworthy. The undisputed 
jewel in the crown of this weekend-long cele- 
bration is the Maple Blues Awards — a gala 
event that trumpets public-nominated blues 
artists as it showcases the exciting range of 
blues singers and musicians who carry the flag 
right across the country. 

You can talk about doing something — or 
you can actually do something, and the Blues 
Summit and Maple Blues Awards deliver on 
the promise to celebrate the category and her- 
alds its wildly diverse musical family. 

Blues Summit II took shape at Toronto’s 
Delta Chelsea Hotel from Saturday, Jan. 13, to 
Monday, Jan. 15, 2007, consisting of a series of 
networking opportunities and information ses- 
sions targeted to artists, festival organizers, 
like-minded blues societies and related dele- 


gates from various sectors of the Canadian 
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blues music industry. 

This three-day event began softly and subtly 
with an initial meet ’n’ greet and a showcase of 
visiting artists, quarterbacked by Brian Blain as 
delegates sat ensconced in the comfortable 
quarters of the hotel’s Monarchs Room, a peo- 
ple-friendly venue which permits equal parts 
listening, libations and meeting of old friends 
and new. Evening showcases at two key blues 
clubs — Jeff Healey’s Roadhouse and the 
Silver Dollar — provided opportunities to see 
eight up-and-coming Canadian blues acts, 
from east to west (Chris Kirby and The 
Marquee, Kyle Riabko, Kevin Phillips and the 
It Men, Genius + Soul: A Celebration of the 
Music of Ray Charles, Chris Whiteley & Diana 
Braithwaite, Loco Zydeco. Mike Goudreau 
Band and Matchstick Mike & the Chain 
Smoking Altar Boys). 

Sadly, choices had to be made, as the geo- 
graphical distance between the two clubs pre- 
sented some challenges, further complicated by 
the last-minute loss of Healey’s liquor licence — 
forcing some awkward moments for those 
bands trying to make a good impression in a 
Prohibition setting. 

Despite these setbacks, however, this facet of 
the Summit remains of vital importance to its 
theme of attempting to tie the country together 
in a national celebration of Canadian blues. 

Day 2 kicked off with a rare highlight over 


brunch as keynote speaker/entertainer Elijah 


Wald thoroughly engrossed a receptive audi- 
ence with his unique positioning of “the blues 
as popular music”. His eye-opening, occasion- 
ally controversial and most-enlightening pres- 
entation provided the perfect set-up to an inter- 
esting array of panel-lead seminars which fol- 
lowed, covering such topics as Canadian 
Festivals Roundtable Discussion (note sharing 
amongst key organizers), Career Development 
Strategy (touring, grants, earning a living in 
music), Digital #1 (websites and the impact of 
YouTube and Myspace) and Blues In The 
Schools (aggressive program of bringing blues 
to young audiences). 

Again, it was impossible to take advantage of 
every session but the choices were formidable 
and the lessons learned invaluable. The after- 
noon was capped by the ever-popular SOCAN 
Songs & Stories session back in the Monarchs 
Room as SOCAN rep/fellow musician Dan 
Kershaw invited his musical panel of Harry 
Manx, Treasa Levasseur, Kyle Riabko and 
Chris Kirby (with guests Steve Marriner and 
David Baxter) to tell a few tall tales while 
showcasing their songs. This laidback setting 
reveals the Blues Summit at its most beneficial 
— atrue sharing of musical ideas, playing 
styles and camaraderie from some of our best 
entertainers. 

A decidedly more relaxed series of eight 
artists showcases followed on Sunday evening 
as the Delta Chelsea’s Monarchs and nearby 
Market Garden rooms permitted patrons to 
move from show to show without the need to 
leave the warmth of the hotel or without miss- 
ing a beat. These two venues allowed artists 
such as Treasa Levasseur, Cheryl Lescom, The 
Legendary Miles Johnson, John Campbelljohn, 
Shakura S’ Aida, Riverside Blues, The 
Undesirables, and Ken Whiteley to turn in 40- 
minute sets without interruption — underlining 
the true networking opportunities that exist for 
musicians at the Summit level. Noted at the 
end of each showcase was the lively discussion 
amongst delegates, given the dedicated settings 
and free-flowing refreshments. 

Day 3 began too early for some, with another 
lineup of informative seminars: Blues Society 
Roundtable (tips and pointers towards running 
a local blues society), Jim Crow Blues (racism 
and the evolution of popular music), Acoustic 
Blues: African and Caribbean Guitar (a hands- 
on history lesson with Elijah Wald, demonstrat- 
ing the connections between the blues of the 
Delta, West Africa and the Caribbean), The 
Blues Brand (how to make it appealing to a 


younger audience), The Blues Song (songwrit- 
ing insights from the best: Suzie Vinnick, Paul 
Reddick, Colin Linden), The Dream Venue 
(thoughts on building the ultimate venue), 
Digital #2 (digital downloading, new forms of 
distribution, and the impending death of CDs), 
and Blues Collectibles (two collector addicts 
and a blues historian talking the trade). 

Topping off this productive day was the 10th 
edition of the Maple Blues Awards, given fresh 
breath via a fantastic new location and a profes- 
sional show that properly showcased Canadian 
talent from one coast to the other, with plenty 
of recognition in between. 

As multi-nominee and infectiously endearing 
MC, Jim Byrnes carried the packed house 
through each facet of the ceremony, Gary 
Kendall and his hand-picked Maple Blues All- 
Star Band whipped things into a well-rehearsed 
blues frenzy. Beginning with a touching tribute 
to the memory of Dutch Mason, as presented 
by three fellow Maritimers, the outcome of this 
publicly voted night proved truly eventful. As 
Byrnes brought home the bacon for B.C. win- 
ning two of his four nominations, together with 
fellow westerner Kenny (Blues Boss) Wayne, 
the East Coast also basked in the recognition as 
Hot Toddy with Isaac & Blewett and Geoff 
Arsenault won in their categories. 

While the lion’s share of winners were 
Ontario-centric, it was difficult to argue that 
this year’s Maple Blues Awards did anything 
but signal a true cross-Canada blues phenome- 
non. As Blues Summit participants, too, mir- 
rored a similarly Canada-wide experience with 
representation from Nanaimo, Montreal, 
Prince George, Toronto, Guelph, Fredericton, 
St. John’s and Saltspring Island, it was also dif- 
ficult to deny the national value of this blues- 
centric experience. 

The Toronto Blues Society’s efforts to pro- 
mote and recognize outstanding achievement 
in blues music across the country demonstrates 
a degree of support and encouragement that 
can only help to make Canada’s contribution to 
the genre that much more indelible. 

Canadian musician and Blues Summit at- 
tendee Doc Maclean summed things up nicely: 
“The Blues Summit has provided — and con- 
tinues to provide — a face-to-face networking 
of the blues community unlike any other event 

: in Canada ... (which) has a sig- 


‘o . . fat 
nificant impact on all aspects of PAS 


@” 


making the blues happen.” if 
Amen, Doc. . 


Holger Petersen 


Saturday Night Blues 


20 Years 
CBC Records 


Order of Canada winner and blues DJ, 
Holger Petersen has done more for the blues 
in the past 20 years than Canadian blues has 
ever done for itself. The proof is in the pud- 
ding or, rather, on this generous, 33-track 


double CD. Culled from a library of live ma- 


terial specially recorded for Holger’s 
Saturday Night Blues radio show, this mixed 
bag o’ Canadiana does a serious job of illumi- 
nating the wealth of talent from coast to 
coast: tried and true, new to old, homegrown 
to expatriated, living to late. 

Stand-out tracks are many and the fact that 
this collection consists of music that is largely 
unavailable elsewhere makes it all the more 
historic. From Dutch and Garrett Mason to a 
much-enlarged family of bluesmakers, 
Holger has gathered a collection together of 
which to be very flag-waving proud. 

From Harry Manx to David Gogo, Rick 
Fines to Ellen McIlwaine, Ken Hamm to 
Michael Jerome Brown, 20 Years is more 


Why is CTV being allowed to pre-announce 
Juno hosts and acts? 

Sure it’s their TV show but CARAS should 
be doing the announcing. Why should 
Canada’s entire media be forced to follow in 
CTV’s footsteps? Last year there was wide- 
spread criticism of CTV’s role in the Junos in 
the reporting of the televised event. I predict 
this year criticism will be far more intense and 
will be justified. CTV has done wonders for the 


Junos’ profile but the Junos belongs to 


than 150 minutes of Canadians celebrating 
Canadians — among themselves and togeth- 
er with a larger world of blues fans whose 
love for this vital genre has kept it alive and 
well. It’s the party you most want to be invit- 
ed to — and the only one you want to keep 
going for years to come. 

— By Eric Thom 


Various Artists 

Folk and roots 2006: Music from 
Denmark 

Danish Folk Council 

It’s astonishing to me the number of musi- 
cians on this compilation that either have 
studied in Ireland or Scotland, or play the mu- 
sic of those countries. Such is the back and 
forth between the cultures of Northern 
Europe over the last 1,000 years that general- 
ly, the music has many similarities, save the 
fact that the Danes favour a much different 
tuning and meter system. 

It makes for a haunting listen. This album 
features some of the brightest stars of 
Denmark’s tenderly cultivated folk scene, the 
vast majority of which seem to be fiddlers. It 
highlights the unearthly Jorgen Dickmeiss 
and Kristian Bugge, the modern-gothic 
sounds of Valravn, and jazzy Morild, with the 
lovely vocals of Anne Dueholm. A nice intro- 
duction to some of the more highly listenable 
music coming out of the North, proving it’s 
not all atonal strings and brass. 

— By Shauna Biamonte 


Various Artists 
The Rough Guide To The Blues 


Rough Guide 


Yet another blues sampler. This one features 
all the usual suspects but concludes with the 
high king of the desert blues, Ali Farka Toure. 
Better than average. — By Roddy Campbell 


CARAS. It is not a CTV franchise. As well, the 
Junos should showcase the cream of Canadian 
music talent. This means — along with the big 
stars — winners in country, blues, rap, classical, 
Celtic, jazz, and worldbeat categories should 
be considered for the televised show as well. 
And we shouldn’t be quiet anymore that they 
arent. 

— Larry LeBlane (Larry LeBlanc is a veteran 
Canadian music journalist). 

Penguin Eggs welcomes letters. E-mail to 


penguineggs.ab.ca 
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All The Good Times 


Traditional 
Arranged by 
Kim Beggs 
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Come back, come back my own true love 


Don’t you hear the turtle dove? 
That flies from pine to pine 
He’s morning for his own true love 


Just like I mourn for mine 


Don’t you see the passenger train 
Goin around the bend 
Its’s taking away my own true love 


To never return again 


And stay a while with me 
If ever I’ve had a friend in this world 


You ve been a friend to me 


The Scottish folk singer Dick Gaughan once said that for every thousand songwriters, you needed a thousand interpreters; otherwise, when the writer of the 
song (lies, the song dies along with them. To encourage the interpretation of great songs we offer here Kim Beggs’s wonderful version of the traditional song 
All The Good Times. \t can be found on her latest release Wanderer ’s Paean on Caribou Records. Massive thanks to Kim for very kindly allowing us to reprint 
ithere. And, as always, much thanks to John Minter for transcribing the notes and words with the usual supreme grace under pressure. 
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Della Strada-sphere 


Strada, ensemble de musique du monde québé- 
cois, livre un nouvel album, un veritable chef- 
d'ceuvre: Gamos (mariages) réactive un réper- 
toire klezmer du New York des années 1920. 
Mary Beth Carty est tombée sous le charme. 

Pas besoin d’étre Juif pour jouer du Klezmer 
—et bien, peut-étre que oui aprés-tout. Je ne 
m/attendais pas du tout a ce que mon entrevue 
avec le fondateur de Strada, Pierre Langevin, a 
propos de Gamos, nouvel album de musique 
traditionnelle de mariage, prenne des allures de 
cours d’histoire. 

«Avec ce disque, j'ai découvert le Klezmer. 
Pas découvert, mais je me suis permis de jouer 
de la musique klezmer. Parce qu’avant, je me 
disais : "Ah! Le Klezmer, il faut étre Juif pour 
jouer du Klezmer." Mais j’ai réalisé que j’étais 
Juif! C’est Trois-Rivieres, ma ville d’origine, 
qui eut le premier maire Juif d’ Amérique du 
Nord, en 18-cent quelque chose. Ce fut aussi le 
premier maire a donner aux Juifs les droits 
égaux au Canada, méme avant que ¢a soit fait 
en Angleterre. I] s’appelait Monsieur Hart. En 
remontant mon arbre généalogique, j’ai appris 
que mon arriére-grand-mere s’appelait Amélia 
Hart. J’ai réalisé par aprés que j’étais Juif.» 

«J’ai aussi découvert que j’avais un oncle 
grec. Un grand nombre d’immigrants grecs 
sont venus au Québec dans les années 1930. Ils 
y ont ouvert les premiéres pizzerias. Il y avait 
un restaurant grec bien connu a Trois-Rivieres, 
et le fils du propriétaire a marié la sceur de ma 


he 


iw biivin 


mere. J’ai alors réalisé : "Heille! J’ai un oncle 
grec moi!" J’ai alors commencé 4 jouer de la 
musique grecque, ou juive. C’est de la musique 
du Québec aussi finalement.» 

En fait, Gamos comprend de la musique 
Juive et grecque aussi bien que portugaise, 
turque, bulgare, macédonienne et galicienne. 
Le quintet nous convie a un voyage musical 
exotique : ]’extraordinaire Gabrielle 
Bouthillier chante dans toutes les langues des 
peuples cités ci-haut; Pierre joue les clarinettes, 
cornemuse et fltite; Liette Remon est au vio- 
lon; Jean-Philippe Reny ajoute les cordes 
pincées (oud, bouzouki et banjo); tandis que 
l'autre membre fondateur de Strada, Pierre 
Tanguay, joue d’une variété d’instruments de 
percussion. 

Les deux Pierres sont des amis de longue 
date, ce qui ajoute a la dynamique du groupe. 
«Il est mon alter-ego en quelque sorte», dit 
Langevin en parlant de Tanguay. «I] m’a 
amené a la musique du monde, a la musique 
actuelle et 4 improvisation. Nous avons aussi 
un petit duo de musique contemporaine : la 
Boulezaille. On est les deux mononcles de 
Strada.» 

Strada («rue» en Italien) n’est pas né de la 
derniere pluie. Pierre a fondé la compagnie de 
musique médiévale Anonymus en 1978, et 
«l’Ensemble Strada est né de cette compagnie. 
Dés le premier spectacle de Strada, en 1986, 
notre répertoire se composait de pieces médié- 
vales mélées a de la musique grecque — le 
groupe a toujours eu deux personnalités. Il n’y 
a que pour le festival des Médiévales de 


Québec, en 1993, que Strada a fait quelque 
chose de totalement médiéval.» 

En 1996, Strada langait Grantjoie, un disque 
de musique du 13e siecle qui accompagnait un 
spectacle de théatre musical avec lequel le 
groupe tourna beaucoup a travers |’Europe et 
le Canada. «Ménestrels de grands chemins est 
en Frangais, en Anglais et en Espagnol. C’est 
une comédie mettant en scene trois musiciens 
et un artiste de rue. Vraiment drole!» 

Pierre Langevin joue dune dizaine d’ instru- 
ments différents sur Grantjoie. «J’ai toujours 
voulu étre multi-instrumentiste. Pour la 
musique médiévale, j’ai appris a jouer du dul- 
cimer. Quand j’étais plus jeune, j'ai méme es- 
sayé la guitare, mais je trouvais ¢a trop diffi- 
cile! Je ne me sentais pas de connexion avec 
cet instrument. J’ai suivi aussi des cours de vi- 
ole quand j’étudiais au conservatoire. Mais le 
seul instrument a cordes avec lequel je me sens 
vraiment a aise est le dulcimer a marteau.» 

Sur le cinquieme et plus récent album de 
Strada, Gamos, Pierre joue principalement de 
la clarinette. Rarement nous pouvons entendre 
un jeu de clarinette aussi expressif et bellement 
ornementé. «Je suis clarinettiste, mais cet in- 
strument ne fait pas partie de la musique 
médiévale. Quand j’entendais de la musique 
grecque, je me disais que c’était le genre de 
clarinette que j’avais envie de jouer.» 

Dans sa formation actuelle, Strada a enreg- 
istré un premier album de musique du monde 
en 2000 : Kadou, un disque de Noél réunissant 
des chansons de France, d’Italie, des Iles bri- 
tanniques, de Bulgarie, du Québec et 
d’ailleurs. Chaque hiver, a l’approche de Noél, 
Strada présente Kadou a travers le Québec. J'ai 
eu la chance d’assister a ce spectacle en 
décembre dernier et j’en fus éblouie. Captivant 
et inspirant! Un spectacle de Noél d’une qualité 
telle qu’il serait plaisant d’y assister a n’importe 
quel moment de l’année. C’est drdle, touchant et 
énergisant — chaque chanson nous apprend 
quelque chose de nouveau sur une différente tra- 
dition du monde. Un moment magique! 

Le disque Gadje suivit en 2002 et Strada 
s’aventura encore plus loin en territoire no- 
made avec une sélection de Macédoine, de 
Hongrie, de Grece, d’ Albanie, d’Italie, 
d’Espagne et du Québec. 

La voix exceptionnelle de la chanteuse 
Gabrielle Bouthillier, connue pour son travail 
avec Serre l’Ecoute et d’Escabeau, sonne 
comme celle d’une gitane polyglotte qui aurait 
passé Sa vie a voyager a travers |’ Europe. 


«Gabrielle est tres importante sur ce disque 
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(Gamos). Quand on ne connait personne qui 
parle une langue, on s’arrange pour trouver. 
Dans ce cas-ci, j'ai un ami ture qui dit qu’il 
comprend toutes les paroles quand il écoute le 
disque.» 

Gabrielle joue aussi l’accordéon sur Gamos 
—elle a découvert cet instrument en joignant le 
groupe seulement. «Je savais qu’elle jouait du 
piano. Je lui ai dit : "Tu pourrais peut-étre 
jouer de l’accordéon, j’en ai un, je vais te le 
préter." Ca a cliqué. Elle dormait avec |’instru- 
ment», relate Langevin. 

Gamos est certainement I’ceuvre la plus im- 
pressionnante que Strada ait produite a ce jour. 
Ca a peut-étre quelque chose a voir avec le 
theme du mariage, qui unit toutes les piéces. 
«La musique de mariage est une musique de 
féte, de joie, rattachée a des événements 
uniques. On tombe en amour avec cette 
musique. Les chansons sont tirées de vieux 78 
tours pour la plupart — enregistrés pas de vieux 
musiciens klezmers dans les années 1920. Il y 
eut aussi une sorte de mariage entre la vielle 
Europe et le nouveau monde.» 

La derniére piste du disque est un remix réal- 
isé par Diane Labrosse, connue pour son tra- 
vail en musique actuelle. «C’est une autre sorte 
de mariage. Pendant l’enregistrement de 
Gamos, nous avons fait des séances d’improvi- 
sation, ne sachant pas exactement ce que nous 
faisions, si nous allions les mettre sur l'album 
ou non. J’ai eu l’idée de demander a Diane de 
prendre une piéce et d’en faire un remix. Je lui 
ai donné toutes les prises d’improvisation et 
elle a choisi la premiere piece de l'album. En 
mettant le remix a la fin du disque, ¢a crée une 
boucle. Nous avons monté un nouveau specta- 
cle avec elle et elle joue sur toutes les pieces 
pour l’occasion.» 

Dans le cadre de ce nouveau spectacle «trad- 
électroacoustique», Diane va aussi travailler a 
partir d’échantillons sonores que Pierre a en- 
registrés lors d’une tournée que le groupe a 
faite. «Peut-étre que les gens ont une concep- 
tion romantique de la maniére dont nous trou- 
vons le répertoire,» estime Pierre. «IIs s’*imagi- 
nent possiblement que nous faisons de longs 
voyages au cours desquels les habitants de vil- 
lages reculés nous enseignent leur musique. En 
fait, nous apprenons généralement le répertoire 
a partir d’enregistrements qui furent réalisés 
par des gens qui y sont allés — Allan Lomax, 
par exemple. Néanmoins, au Mexique, c’est ce 
qui s’est passé : j’ai entendu de la clarinette 
dans un petit village et j’ai demandé ce que 
c’était, puis je suis allé enregistrer les musi- 


ciens. Nous avons repris une des pieces que 
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jai enregistrées ce jour-la. Durant ce voyage, 


j'ai aussi enregistré plusieurs sons. C’est ce 


que j’ai donné a Diane. Chaque piece a sa pro- 
pre histoire et ca évolue. . .» 

Parlant d’évolution : depuis les débuts de 
Strada, il y a 20 ans, le groupe n’a jamais 
cessé de découvrir les musiques d’ici et 
dailleurs, récentes et anciennes, revisitant 
d’innombrables traditions — oncle grec ou non. 
«Nous jouons avec cceur— nous cherchons |’e- 
sprit de la musique et de ‘instrument. On es- 
saie de trouver... pas l’authenticité, mais hon- 
néteté et simplicité. La vérité est dans la sim- 
plicité. C’est le fondement de la musique tradi- 
tionnelle. C’est la musique qui nous a touché, 
nous sentons que nous sommes connectés a 
elle, et si les gens aiment l’écouter, tant 


mieux!» 


Naturellement 
Traditionnel 


Nicolas Boulerice et Olivier Demers s¢ 
virent décerner le prix du meilleur album de 
musique traditionnelle de Vannée pour Un peu 
d'ci, un peu d’ca lors de la derniére édition des 
Canadian Folk Music Awards. Selon ce que 
rapporte Yves Bernard, les deux acolytes n’au 
raient fait que suivre la voie que leur dictaient 
les chansons, tout naturellement. 

Par les temps qui courent, les dieux de la 
musique sont bons pour le pianiste vicleux 


Nicolas Boulerice et le violoniste guitariste 


Olivier Demers. Lorsqu’ils ont fondé le duo, il 
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y aune décennie, ils ne se doutaient sirement 
pas de l’impact qu’ils provoqueraient. 
Alimenté par le collectage que son pére a réal- 
isé dans la région de Saint-Jean du Richelieu 
au sud de Montréal, le premier s’est d’abord 
fait connaitre par sa participation au sein d’ Ad 
Viele que Pourra, alors que la formation du 
deuxieme le prédestinait davantage a une car- 
riere de violoniste classique. Ensemble, les 
deux ont fait du jazz. Les deux ont également 
joué au sein de Montcorbier. 

Leur premier disque Le vent du nord est tou- 
jours fret ..., paru en 2001, allait donner nais- 
sance au quatuor le Vent du Nord, le groupe 
traditionnel québécois qui tourne actuellement 
le plus a |’extérieur. Avec une moyenne de 125 
concerts par année depuis quatre ans, Le Vent 
se déniche plus de contrats sur la route que la 
Bottine souriante dans ses plus grandes années. 

Pourquoi le groupe a-t-il adopté une partie 
du nom du premier album du duo? Le grand 
frére André Marchand disait en riant que 
Boulerice-Demers évoquait un bureau d’avo- 
cats. Et de te toutes fagons, avec sa musique 
qui surfait entre le terroir et le répertoire de 
Vivaldi, a grands coups de reels a bouche, 
d’airs croches et de swing sautillant, le disque 
avait tellement obtenu l’estime du milieu que 
le nouveau nom allait s’imposer de lui-méme. 
Dorénavant Boulerice et Demers n’avaient 
plus le choix. Ce serait le Vent du Nord... con- 
tre vents et marées! 

A quatre, la nouvelle formation allait s’im- 
poser : deux albums, Maudite Moisson et Les 
Amants du Saint Laurent, le plus récent, qui se 
méritera le prix de la musique folk canadienne 
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pour le meilleur album traditionnel de 2005, 
sans compter la reconnaissance |’ année suiy- 
ante par la North American Folk Alliance en 
tant que Traditional Artist of the Year. Et la ten- 
dance devrait se poursuivre en 2007, malgré le 
départ de |’excellent multi instrumentiste 
Benoit Bourque et l’arrivée du non moins bon 
Réjean Brunet, bassiste accordéoniste que |’on 
a entre autres connu au sein de la Volée 
d’Castors et des Fréres Brunet. En plus le quatuor 
acommencé |’enregistrement d’un troisieme 
disque qui devrait paraitre a l’automne. 

Parallelement au Vent du Nord, Boulerice et 
Demers ont multiplié depuis une décennie les 
activités d’animation culturelle, étant active- 
ment impliqués avec Genevieve Nadeau dans 
Porganisation de la Viellée de I’ Avant Veille et 
du festival des Chants de Vielles. En plus les 
trois veillent a la bonne marche de la maison de 
production Roues et Archets, actuellement le la- 
bel québécois le plus productif en musique tradi- 
tionnelle. De réputés musiciens comme André 
Marchand et Grey Larsen, Genticorum, Claude 
Méthé, Réveillons et d’autres y sont associés. 

En 2006, Boulerice et Demers reviennent a la 
base et, sans délaisser Le Vent, enregistrent Un 
peu d’ci, un peu d’ca, le deuxieéme opus du 
duo. Les deux vieux amis se font plaisir en in- 
vitant un musicien différent pour chacune des 
onze pieces du disque : une véritable rencontre 
au sommet comme jamais personne ne I’avait 
proposée dans ce milieu. Chaque chanson per- 
met de partager un moment de vie; avec sim- 
plicité et le coeur a la bonne place, en tout con- 
vivialité. « Nous voulions jouer de la musique 
avec des gens avec qui on ne joue jamais» dit 
Nicolas». Une fois de plus, leurs efforts sont 
récompensés puisqu ‘ils se sont mérités un 
autre prix au Gala de la Musique Folk canadi- 
enne, soit celui du meilleur album traditionnel 
de 2006. Quand ¢a va bien ... 

Mais quelle est donc la différence entre la 
musique du Vent du Nord et celle de Boulerice 
Demers? « On la trouve dans la maniére 
d’aborder le répertoire, répond Nicolas. On re- 
garde beaucoup plus calmement avec le duo. 
On ne veut pas que ¢a swing nécessairement. 
On ne pousse rien. La chanson nous ameéene 
quelque part et on la suit». 

Une démarche épurée, trés instinctive, or- 
ganique et parfois presque naive. « Un ami 
suédois pensait, suite 4 une premiere écoute, 
trouver cela désagréable, mais a la longue le 
disque est devenu l’un de ses préférés». C’est 
de cette fagon que le charme opére, |’auditeur 
ayant la nette impression d’entrer dans | ’intim- 


ité profonde des artistes. « Lors de l’élabora- 
tion du projet, nous avons opté pour la simplic- 
ité volontaire. L’idée était de rencontrer un in- 
vité le matin, choisir ensemble une piéce et 
concevoir un arrangement spontané, puis 
revenir apres le diner pour enregistrer. Dans la 
plupart des chansons, ce qu’on entend est ce 
qui s’est réellement passé». 

L’approche permet une autre réflexion sur la 
musique. « Olivier et Moi avons toujours étés 
trés proches de la complainte et des airs lents, 
poursuit Nico. On s’est fait plaisir. Et le prix fut 
plus qu’une surprise puisque le disque ne s’in- 
scrit pas dans la lignée des groupes de partys 
ou de chansons a répondre. On se dit main- 
tenant qu’il y a moyen de faire de la musique 
traditionnelle autrement et qu’un large public 
peut s’y intéressem>. 

Le pianiste Denis Fréchette ouvre a ravir l’al- 
bum avec un accompagnement aérien. La 
piece fut choisie en fonction de lui. D’autres 
ex-Bottiniens sont invités. André Marchand se 
retrouve chez lui dans un environnement de 


proximité qui lui va si bien. Michel Bordeleau 


joue ici un air tres lent avec sa guitare ténor, 


beau contraste avec ses retentissants coups de 
pied. Aussi, Daniel Roy accompagne ad- 
mirablement au dulcimer et a la bombarde. 
Certains musiciens apparaissent hors de leur 
contexte habituel. Ainsi, Yann-Fanch Kemener 
icone du chant breton, chante en francais pour 
la premiere fois sur disque alors que le gui- 
tariste Peter Send, un spécialiste des sessions 
irlandaises, se livre 4a une complainte frangaise. 
Restent Jean-Claude Mirandette qui joue au 
yabe avec sa voix haut perchée; Genevieve 
Nadeau, une interprete d’une sensible; Patrick 
Graham, le percussionniste tout acabits; Yann 
Falquet, et Pascal Gemme de Genticorum, fideles 


a leur grande réputation. Le disque est splendide 


Les Gitans de Sarajevo 


Les Gitans de Sarajevo 
Opa! 


Indépendant 


La musique de la diaspora «gypsy» semble 
inspirer des motions extremes — amour-pas- 
sion comme véhémente aversion. En fait, la 
musique elle-méme est faite d’extrémes; les 
tristes complaintes funébres tout comme les 
airs a danser endiablés en sont caractéristiques. 
Les Gitans de Sarajevo, sept ressortissants 
yougoslaves installés a Montréal, ont opté pour 
le c6té joyeusement dansant de la chose, ce qui 
n'est pas étranger au succés qu’ils s’attirent en 
spectacle. Opa!, leur troisieme album, com- 
porte plusieurs pieces typiquement gitanes 
avec des rythmes aux contre-temps accentués. 

On a affaire ici a une succession de pieces a 
succes. Méme les morceaux aux tempos moins 
familiers tel Benji, qui porte une signature ry- 
thmique en 9/8, sont accrocheurs. Cocek, une 
composition du guitariste Pedja Manoy, est 
plus introspective et fait intervenir la guitare, 
l’accordéon et la trompette dans une délicieuse 
discussion instrumentale. Le groupe se permet 
de jouer un peu avec la tradition dans leurs 
compositions originales, introduisant du tam- 
bour africain, par exemple, dans Bahtalo 
romenca et Romalen. Certaines chansons com- 
portent une subtile touche reggae alors que 


Carousel gitan débute sur une introduction 


jazzique pour évoluer en un excellent rythme 


en two-step. 

Si avant dernier album des Gitans de 
Sarajevo leur a valu une nomination aux Juno, 
celui-ci devrait suivre les traces du 
WeGEE: In autre excellent al- Che 
précédent. Un autre excellent al BEA® 
b Jes «evpsie sférés d EE NS 

um des «gypsies» préférés du < .) 

( 


Canada! ) 


al 


— Par Shauna Biamonte 
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André a Toto 


trad. 
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La premiére piéce est un air acadien du répertoire de Claude Méthé. Vous pouvez entendre une version 
enregistrée sur le disque des tétes de violon. La seconde piéce est une magnifique composition de Daniel 
Roy que vous pouvez retrouver sur l'excellent disque "la St-Berdondaine" du groupe Entourlouppe. 


The first tune comes from the repertoire of Claude Méthé; you can hear a recorded version on the CD 
“airs tordus" by the group "les tétes de violon". The second one is a composition by multi-instrumentalis 
Daniel Roy. You can listen to Cog du pécheur on Entourlouppe's first CD named "La St-Berdondaine". 


— Pascal Gemme (Genticorum) 


Coq du pécheur 


Daniel Roy 


For more Quebecois tunes please visit Pascal Gemme's blog at: http://tradquebec.over-blog.com/ 
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BLACK HEN MUSIC 


presents 


2007 Juno Nominated Album 
- Album of the Year(Blues Category) 


sal a 


Al | 


The Second Solo Outing ee 
from Wailin' Jennys founding member 


JIMBYRNES — CARA LU 


House of Refuge The Light Fantastic E 


“..Another big winner for Vancouver 
bluesman Jim Byrnes." -Vancouver Province ‘ C A R A | U I ia [ 
a “4 ; : J, Sqr a . 


d is great, real, and 
- as she is. No fluff or extra 
notes - just the good stuff! — Buddy Miller 


a NERS et 


Seeense 


Sample songs online www. blackhenmusic.com 


Congratulations to our 2007 Juno Nominees 
Steve Dawson for Roots/traditional Album of the Year and Jim Byrnes for Blues Album of the Year 
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NEW FROM BOREALIS! 


Prolific Canadian roots 
music veteran James Gordon 
maintains that his greatest 
musical contribution has 
been this co-production 
_ with his talented, indie-rock 
offspring, sons Evan and 
Geordie. 
| brings youthful 
energy and serious 
Street-cred to twelve 
Gordon originals. A 
brilliant and surprising 
new sound on their first 
collaborative recording. 
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SING OUT! 


THE BEST IN CANADIAN FOLK MUSIC 
LA MUSIQUE FOLK CANADIENNE 
A SON MEILLEUR 


lelelastelikinsaelaekmeelaem 1-877-530-4288 | secure online ordering 


